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James  Dalgity  Moberg  driving  his  EMF  ("Every  Morning  Fix'utn"),  circa  1913.  In  the 
background  is  Hindu  Village  and  the  Hammond  Mill. 

The  Alderbrook  Presbyterian  Church  ladies,  circa  1900.  Betsy  Dalgity  Moberg  is 
fourth  from  the  left,  behind  the  child.  (Photos  courtesy  of  the  Dalgity  family.) 
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COVER:  The  T.  ].  Potter  stemwheeler  transported 
many  early  Clatsop  County  residents  and 
homesteaders  between  Portland,  Astoria  and 
Megler  before  there  was  a  railroad  from  Portland. 
(CCHS  Photo  #6272-343.) 
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Early  Cannon  Beach  Church 
Services  at  Schoolhouse 

The  first  organizational  meeting  for 
starting  a  church  in  Cannon  Beach  was  held 
on  May  16, 1927.  With  permission  from  the 
school  board  (Frank  Brallier,  David 
Osborne  and  Charles  Harris),  services  were 
held  in  the  schoolhouse.  Some  of  the  at¬ 
tendees  were  Rex  A.  Price,  Mrs.  William 
(Emma)  Warren,  Mrs.  Harry  Carlson, 
Helen  and  Gordon  Carlson,  Alvena  Carl¬ 
son,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  (Bertha)  McClaran 
and  Mrs.  Laura  Ziegler. 

Rex  Price  wrote  the  Presbyterian  board 
requesting  assistance.  A  100  by  100  foot 
comer  lot  at  Washington  and  Hemlock 
Streets  was  purchased  in  October,  1929  for 
$400.  The  basement  foundation  was  built 
by  Paul  Bartels,  assisted  by  Eugene  and 
Selby  Stringham  The  church  was  built  by 
Oliver  McClaran,  assisted  by  donated 
labor. 

Formal  Organization  in  1930 

The  new  church  organizational  meeting 
was  held  on  Sunday,  November  2,  1930 
conducted  by  Rev.  D.  A.  Thompson  and 
Rev.  R.  D.  Everett,  Portland,  both  of  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Oregon,  and  Emil 
Nyman,  an  elder  from  Astoria.  Accepted 
were  fourteen  members  by  letters,  and 
eight  associate  members.  The  membership 
elected  as  trustees:  Eugene  C.  Lanphere, 
President  of  the  Congregation;  Rex  A.  Price, 
ruling  elder  and  Secretary;  Mrs.  William 
(Emma)  Warren,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver 
McClaran,  and  Mrs.  Laura  Ziegler. 

Rev.  T.  I.  Kirkwood*  of  the  Alderbrook 
and  Clatsop  Plains  Churches  took  part  in 
the  service.  Dr.  D.  J.  Ferguson  of  Astoria 
was  the  guest  minister.  Afterward,  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Eugene  Lanphere  served  dinner  to  the 
congregation  in  their  home. 

The  Cannon  Beach  Community  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  articles  of  incorporation 
were  filed  in  November,  1930.  Incorpora¬ 
tors  were:  Emma  H.  Warren,  Eugene  C. 
Lanphere,  Oliver  McClaran,  Bertha 
McClaran  and  Laura  Ziegler. 


Cannon  Beach  Community 
Presbyterian  Church  Dedicated 
August  2, 1931 

The  new  church  was  dedicated  at  2:30 
p.m  on  Sunday,  August  2, 1931,  the  Rev.  R. 
D.  Everett,  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Oregon, 
presiding.  The  first  pastor  of  the  new 
church  was  Rev.  James  Dalgity  Moberg*, 
who  also  served  the  Clatsop  Plains  Pioneer 
Presbyterian  Church.  Members  took  turns 
with  the  janitorial  chores.  Oliver 
McClaran,  who  lived  close  by,  saw  that  the 
building  was  heated  and  warm  each  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  Mrs.  Laura  Ziegler  was  the 
first  Sunday  School  Superintendent,  and 
Mrs.  Emma  Warren  the  first  adult  teacher. 


References 

Astorian  Budget,  7Novl  930:6, 
20Novl  930:3,  30Jull931:l 

Dedicatory  Service  program,  August  2, 
1931,  and  notes.  Cannon  Beach  Library. 

Dora  Hall  Hardie,  My  Memories  of  Cannon 
Beach,  (1965),  page  6. 

(*)Rev.  James  Moberg  replaced  Rev.  Thomas 
Irwin  Kirkwood,  who  died  August  19, 1931. 
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The  life  and  family  of  James  Dalgity,  pioneer  cannery  man. 


The  Dalgity  Family 

Audrey  Moberg  Cameron 


JAMES  DALGITY  was  born  in  1834  at 
|  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  His  cannery  and 
acking  experience  began  there  in  1852 
with  Dickson,  Hogarth  &  Co.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  pack  fish  in  tin,  and 
his  company  invented  the  "retort"  which 
was  later  in  general  use  by  all  packing 
establishments.  On  August  30,  1854,  in 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  he  married  Anne 
Auld  (daughter  of  Andrew  Auld  and 
Anna  Berry,  born  December  25, 
1832). While  with  Dickson,  Hogarth  & 
Co.  he  packed  beef  for  six  years  at  Dead- 
ford,  England.  In  1868  the  company 
sent  him  to  Queensland,  Australia 
where  he  packed  beef  and  mutton  for 
three  years.  In  1871,  Mr.  Dalgity 
returned  to  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
engaged  by  Marshall  &  Co. 

Came  to  Westport  in  1876 
In  1873,  Westport  was  a  post  office  30 
miles  east  of  Astoria  named  for  John 
West,  owner  of  a  large  fishery,  sawmill 
and  general  merchandise  store.1  James 
Dalgity  displayed  a  talent  for  coming  to 
the  assistance  of  canneries  floundering  in 
financial  troubles.  His  first  appointment 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  brought  him  to 
Westport  in  1876  to  be  superintendent  of 
John  West's  cannery.  Accompanying 
him  to  America  were  two  daughters, 
Betsy  and  Ellen.  His  wife  remained  in 
Scotland  with  their  younger  children. 
Assisted  Astoria  Canneries 
In  1877,  Mr.  Dalgity  left  Westport  to 
assume  charge  of  M.  J.  Kinney's  cannery 
in  Astoria.  During  that  season  he  put  up 
52,000  cases  of  salmon,  the  largest  single 
pack  by  any  cannery  on  the  river  at  that 
time.  In  1878  he  was  employed  by  the 
Eagle  Cannery,  and  in  1879  by  the  Fish¬ 
ermen's  Packing  Company. 


A  founder  of  Scandinavian  Cannery 
In  1880,  James  Dalgity  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Scandinavian  Packing 
Company,  the  shareholders  being  fisher¬ 
man,  and  the  cannery  was  established  on 
the  cooperative  plan.  Gus  Holmes  was 
elected  president;  Mr.  Dalgity  was  fore¬ 
man  and  preserver.  After  incorporation, 
they  purchased  the  Watson  Bros, 
cannery  (called  Tongue  Point  Cannery) 
and  in  1888  consolidated  with  the  Fish¬ 
ermen's  Packing  Company  under  the 
Scandinavian  Packing  Company  name. 
Mr.  Dalgity  was  elected  president  of  the 
new  company,  also  continuing  as  fore¬ 
man  and  preserver  for  some  time. 

The  Scandinavian  Cannery  packed 
about  25,000  cases  of  salmon  annually, 
and  "their  goods  stood  among  the  first  in 
markets  in  America  and  England."2 
There  were  300  hands  employed  in  fish¬ 
ing  and  about  the  cannery,  the  fish 
chiefly  caught  in  gillnets. 

Family  Reunited  in  1886 
James  Dalgity  became  a  U.S.  citizen  in 
Dec.,  1885.  Soon  after,  Anne  Dalgity 
joined  her  husband  at  Astoria  in  1886. 

An  eleven  year-old  boy  in  jaunty 
Scotch  cap  was  peeking  out  the  train  win¬ 
dow.  It  had  been  a  long  trip  from  Aber¬ 
deen,  Scotland,  across  the  Atlantic  by 
ship  and  now  finally  he  would  see  his 
father  when  the  train  arrived  in  Portland. 
Andrew  Dalgity,  his  mother,  a  17-year- 
old  brother  named  Tom,  and  an  18-year- 
old  sister,  Jemima,  were  at  last  reunited 
with  their  father. 

Family  Social  Life 
Anne  Dalgity  became  a  great  favorite 
with  the  Scottish  society  of  Portland. 
With  her  lilting  Scottish  brogue  and 
saucy  wit,  she  delighted  in  telling  a  good 
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The  Dalgity  family  home  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 


James  Dalgity  (1834-1894)  Anne  Auld  Dalgity  (1832-1923) 
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story  and  entertaining  her  friends. 
While  Mr.  Dalgity  was  pursuing  his  bus¬ 
iness  ventures,  his  wife  and  children  en¬ 
joyed  the  gay  social  life  in  Astoria  and 
Portland.  The  younger  boys,  Tom  and 
Andrew,  often  went  about  town  in  top 
hats,  and  were  known  on  occasion  to 
employ  a  man  servant  for  a  lark.  In  later 
years  they  were  asked  if  they  didn't  re¬ 
gret  not  tending  to  business  a  bit  more, 
and  Tom's  reply  was:  "Oh,  no,  we  had  a 
good  time,  living  in  society  and  spending 
money." 

Alaskan  Cannery  Ventures 

James  Dalgity's  experience  in  the 
packing  business  led  him  to  engage  in 
the  canning  of  Alaska  salmon,  also.  He 
was  a  shareholder  in  the  Chignik  Bay 
Cannery  in  Alaska,  and  in  the  Alaska 
Packing  Company  at  Bristol  Bay. 

James  Dalgity's  cannery  and  packing 
expertise  was  recognized  in  Hines'  His¬ 
tory  of  Oregon,  1893:  "As  a  preserver  and 


packer  of  fish,  flesh  or  fowl,  Mr.  Dalgity 
stands  unrivaled  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Dalgity  Iron  Works 
Another  business  venture  of  Mr.  Dal¬ 
gity  was  the  Dalgity  Iron  Works  in  As¬ 
toria.  About  the  time  this  business  was 
established,  James  Dalgity's  youngest 
son,  Andrew,  graduated  in  the  second 
graduating  class  at  the  new  Astoria  High 
School,  in  1894.  [The  Dalgity  Iron  works 
at  the  foot  of  Layfayette,  now  7th,  was 
originally  Arndt  &  Ferchen,  Machinists 
and  Blacksmiths,  purchased  from 
Samuel  Arndt  and  Jacob  F.  Ferchen. 
Andrew  Dalgity  was  listed  as  co-pur- 
chaser  with  his  father,  by  the  Astoria 
Daily  Budget,  May  2, 1893,  page  1.] 
Jame9  Dalgity  died  in  1894 
The  March  16, 1894  Cathlamet  Gazette, 
page  3,  reported  "A  prominent  and  use¬ 
ful  citizen,  a  man  of  energy,  capacity  and 
ripe  business  experience,  has  been  al¬ 
most  suddenly  stricken  down  in  our 


James  Dalgity's  Machinist  &  Blacksmith  Shop  at  foot  of  7th  Street,  Astoria. 
(1893-18%).  It  was  located  about  where  Video  Horizons  is  now. 
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(Left  to  Right)  Tom,  Jemima  and 
Andrew  Dalgity  at  Aberdeen,  Scot¬ 
land  while  their  father  was  away  at 
Astoria,  in  1882. 

midst  by  the  hand  of  death.  At  6  o'clock 
Wednesday  [March  14, 1894],  while  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  bleak  spring  dawn 
yet  lingered  along  the  shore,  his  strong 
spirit  passed  from  its  stricken  tenement 
to  join  the  unreturning  caravan  in  the 
chartless  realm." 

Andrew,  21,  and  his  older  brother, 
Tom,  then  25,  took  over  their  father's 
Dalgity  Iron  Works  business.  Both  of 
these  "gay  blades"  were  too  caught  up  in 
their  social  lives  to  tend  much  to  busi¬ 
ness,  however.  In  May,  1895,  Mrs.  Dal¬ 
gity  returned  to  Astoria  following  a 
seven-month  visit  to  Scotland,  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  son.  In  June,  1896,  Thomas 
Dalgity  purchased  his  mother's  interest 
in  the  Dalgity  Iron  Works.  In  July,  1896 
the  iron  works  employees  went  out  on 
strike,  and  in  October,  1896  the  Dalgity 
boys  sold  it  to  the  Columbia  Iron  Works. 

After  her  husband's  death,  Anne 
lived  with  her  daughter,  Betsy,  in  the 
family  home  built  in  1895  at  4760  Cedar 


Street  in  Astoria,  where  a  great-grand¬ 
son,  Rev.  William  Moberg,  and  his 
family  still  reside.  The  story  was  told  of 
the  postman  delivering  Anne's  wig  from 
the  wig-fashioning  shop  in  Portland. 
"Oh,"  piped  up  her  grandson  James,  who 
was  an  only  child  and  Grandma's  dar¬ 
ling,  "You're  bringing  Grandma's  wig." 
James  reported  that  that  was  the  closest 
he  ever  came  to  getting  a  spanking.  He 
quickly  learned  that  grandma's  secret 
was  not  to  be  shared  with  the  postman. 
Anne  Dalgity  died  at  age  90  in  Astoria  on 
May  14, 1923. 

James  &  Anne  Dalgity' s  children 

Their  two  oldest  daughters,  Mary  and 
Helen,  married  and  remained  in  Dead- 
ford,  England. 

Although  James  Dalgity's  influence 
on  the  economic  growth  of  the  Lower 
Columbia  area  was  finished,  there 
emerged  in  his  descendants  an  influence 
on  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  growth. 
Betsy  Dalgity  Moberg 

Betsy  Dalgity  was  bom  on  November 
27,  1862  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  On  Oc¬ 
tober  10,  1894  she  married  August  Wil¬ 
helm  Moberg  (bom  December  6, 1853  in 
Vestervik,  Sweden,  died  July  25, 1921  in 

(Left)  Betsy  Dalgity  Moberg 
(Right)  Jemima  Dalgity  Skibbe 
S.  B.  Crow  photo,  Astoria 
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Astoria,  Oregon).  August  left  Sweden 
on  a  sailing  ship  at  the  age  of  14  to  sail  on 
four-masted  ships  on  the  seven  seas.  He 
had  left  home  to  ease  the  burden  of  his 
widowed  mother  during  the  famine  and 
hard  times  in  Sweden.  He  became  a 
commercial  fisherman,  and  then  worked 
as  a  boat  carpenter  and  agent  for  the 
Scandinavian  Packing  Company.  Later 
he  was  an  agent  for  Fishermen's  Cannery 
owned  by  Mr.  George  and  Mr.  Barker. 
Betsy  Moberg  was  an  active  worker  in 
the  Alderbrook  Presbyterian  Church. 
James  Dalgity  Moberg,  the  only  child  of 
August  Moberg  and  Betsy  Dalgity,  was 
born  on  August  10, 1895. 

Ellen  Dalgity  Swenson 

Ellen  Dalgity  was  born  in  1864  at  Ab¬ 
erdeen,  Scotland,  and  died  in  Astoria, 
Oregon  in  18—.  She  was  married  to  John 
Swenson  and  had  one  daughter,  Barbara 
Underwood,  who  lives  in  Oklahoma, 
and  a  son,  Oscar  Swenson. 

Jemima  Dalgity  Skibbe 

Jemima  Dalgity  was  bom  in  1867  at 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.  She  married  Max 
Skibbe,  who  was  associated  with  Knapp- 
ton  Tow  Boat  company.  They  had  three 
children:  Susan,  who  died  in  1892  at  five 
weeks  of  age,  Henry  born  in  1889  and 
married  to  Ada  Jordan,  and  after  her 
death  to  Anne  Haakenen  (no  children). 
Myrtle  was  bom  in  1893.  She  married 
Harry  Noonan  and  they  had  two  child¬ 
ren,  Dorothy  (no  children),  and  Winifred 
who  married  Gerald  Simpson  and  had 
two  sons,  Daniel  and  Michael.  Myrtle 
divorced  and  later  married  Charles 
Daugherty. 

Thomas  Dalgity 

Thomas  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1869. 
The  same  year  that  he  was  associated 
with  the  Dalgity  Iron  Works,  he  married 
Mary  Amundsen,  a  girl  from  "across  the 
river",  in  June,  1896.  They  had  three 
sons,  Weston  bom  in  1897,  Lloyd  born  in 
1899,  and  Harry  in  1904.  In  1902  the 
family  moved  to  Alaska  where  Tom 


Max  and  Jemima  Skibbe, 
with  son,  Henry,  circa  1893. 

Andrew  Dalgity 
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became  a  U.S.  Marshall  at  Wrangell,  a 
position  he  held  for  many  years.  The 
three  boys,  Weston,  Lloyd  and  Harry, 
came  down  from  Alaska  to  attend  high 
school  in  Astoria,  staying  with  their  aunt, 
Betsy  Moberg. 

Andrew  Berry  Dalgity 
Andrew  was  born  on  July  5,  1875  in 
Scotland.  For  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
century,  Andy  Dalgity  was  one  of  As¬ 
toria's  town  characters.  After  being 
general  manager  and  co-owner  of  the 
Dalgity  Iron  Works  (1893-1896),  he 
worked  for  Alaska  Packers,  was  a  mail 
carrier,  and  managed  employment  agen¬ 
cies.  But  he  is  best  remembered  for 
working  in  the  clerk's  office  at  the 
County  Courthouse.  In  August  1904,  he 
replaced  C.  W.  Carnahan  as  deputy 
county  clerk.  [Andrew  Dalgity  was 
among  those  present  at  the  cornerstone 
laying  of  the  new  Clatsop  County  Court¬ 
house  on  August  25, 1904,  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  on  the  inside  front  cover  of 
CUMTUX,  Vol.  7,  No.  4,  Fall,  1987.]  An¬ 
drew  attended  a  handwriting  school  and 
learned  to  write  in  a  beautiful  script. 
Many  of  the  documents  on  file  at  the 
courthouse  display  the  elegant  flour- 


Winifred  Dalgity  Pat  Crawford 

Father 

John  Dalgity 


ishes  from  Andrew  Dalgit/s  pen.  He 
was  downtown  daily,  and  entertained 
many  an  audience  with  his  rich  stories  of 
early  day  Astoria.  In  February,  1950,  he 
was  recognized  for  nearly  50  years  in  the 
courthouse.  When  he  died  in  November, 
1955,  he  was  editorialized  in  the  Astorian 
Budget. 

Married  in  February,  1904  to  Harriet 
B.  Ferguson,  a  nurse  at  St.  Mary's  Hospi¬ 
tal  (then  a  teaching  hospital),  Andrew 
was  the  father  of  three  children: 

Winifred  Dalgity 

Winifred  Marie  Dalgity  attended 
Holy  Names  College  in  Seattle,  and  later 
received  an  additional  degree  from  Port¬ 
land  University.  She  taught  for  46  years, 
first  in  Cathlamet,  then  Lower  Nehalem, 
and  at  Captain  Robert  Gray  school  in 
Astoria  until  1974.  Winifred  still  resides 
in  Astoria,  and  has  been  active  in  the 
Catholic  Church  societies  throughout  the 
years. 

"Pat"  Dalgity  Crawford 

Charlotte  Patricia  Dalgity  attended 
Mt.  Angel  Women's  College  and  taught 
in  Eastern  Oregon,  and  from  1948  to  1974 
at  Star  of  the  Sea  in  Astoria.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1931  she  married  Maxwell  D.  Craw¬ 
ford.  Their  daughter,  Mary  Lou,  died  as 
an  infant.  Max  worked  for  many  years 
at  Fisher  Brothers  store  in  Astoria.  Pat 
lives  in  Seaside. 

Father  John  Dalgity,  S.J. 

John  Arthur  Dalgity  was  bom  in  1909. 
He  served  as  student  body  president  at 
Astoria  High  School  in  1927,  and  is  re¬ 
membered  for  his  ready  wit  and  talent  on 
the  football  field.  He  attended  Gonzaga 
University  for  two  years,  and  the  Jesuit 
Society  in  1930.  He  was  ordained  as  a 
Jesuit  priest  in  1942  at  St.  Michaels  in 
Spokane.  He  taught  at  Gonzaga  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  served  parishes  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  by  conducting  family  re¬ 
treats.  Father  John  Dalgity  died  in  1978, 
having  served  as  a  Jesuit  priest  for  36 
years. 
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Rev.  &  Mrs.  James  Dalgity  Moberg  family,  (Left  to  Right):  Mrs.  Beulah  Moberg, 
Audrey,  Joan,  Susan,  Kathryn,  Bill,  Rev.  James  Moberg,  Georgia  and  James  Dalgity 
Moberg,  Jr.  (1940) 


Rev.  James  Dalgity  Moberg 

James  Dalgity  Moberg  (1895-1971), 
the  only  child  of  August  Wilhelm 
Moberg  and  Betsy  Dalgity,  was  bom  in 
Astoria  on  August  10,  1895.  That  same 
year  their  new  house  was  built  on  the 
family  property  at  4760  Cedar  Street  in 
Alderbrook. 

James  Moberg  was  remembered  in 
high  school  as  the  quarterback  of  one  of 
the  Astoria's  outstanding  football  teams, 
defeating  Portland  high  school  teams 
and  even  semi-professional  teams.  He 
was  drafted  into  the  army  during  World 
War  I,  and  served  a  machine  gun  com¬ 
pany  in  France.  He  contracted  the 
dreaded  flu  and  was  taken  away  to  a 
barracks  hospital  where  he  was  given  up 
for  dead  and  crossed  off  the  military  re¬ 
cords.  But  he  eventually  recovered  and 
rejoined  his  company.  He  was  re-as¬ 
signed  to  a  supply  company,  apparently 


on  the  grounds  that  a  man  only  has  to  die 
once  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

After  he  was  discharged  he  returned 
to  his  studies  at  Oregon  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  (now  Oregon  State  University)  and 
graduated  with  a  degree  in  electrical  en¬ 
gineering  in  1920.  An  accomplished 
wrestler,  he  was  undefeated  at  Oregon 
State  and  received  a  solid  gold  medal. 
He  was  also  remembered  as  an  excellent 
swimmer  and  high  diver,  often  doing 
twisting,  turning  dives  off  the  35-foot 
board  in  the  old  Seaside  pool  (having 
practiced  off  the  Alderbrook  canneries). 

James  was  one  of  the  top  ten  engineer¬ 
ing  students  in  his  class,  and  chosen  to 
work  for  General  Electric  Corporation  in 
Schenectady,  New  York.  Later  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Astoria  to  work  for  PP&L. 

In  1922  he  married  Blodwen  Beatrice 
Davies  (born  November  24,  1887  at 
Albany,  Oregon,  daughter  of  T.  J.  Davies 
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and  Jane  Charles,  natives  of  Wales) .  After 
his  wife  died  in  childbirth  on  January  31, 
1923,  James  enrolled  at  Northwest  Chris¬ 
tian  College  in  Eugene,  and  studied 
Greek  at  the  University  of  Oregon.  Their 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Moberg,  resides  in 
Lewis  and  Clark,  near  Astoria. 

Ordained  as  a  pastor  in  1927  in  both 
the  Christian  and  Presbyterian 
Churches,  James  Dalgity  Moberg  co-or- 
ganized  the  Knappa  Christian  Endeavor 
in  1927  and  served  for  nine  years  in  three 
different  Clatsop  County  churches:  the 
Clatsop  Plains  Pioneer  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Svensen  Community 
Church,  and  the  Cannon  Beach  Commu¬ 
nity  Presbyterian  Church  of  which  he 
was  the  first  pastor  in  1931 . 

In  1928  while  speaking  at  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Convention  at  Estacada, 
he  fell  in  love  with  the  social  director, 
Beulah  Evelyn  Martin  (1910-1973),  a  re¬ 
cent  graduate  of  Linfield  College  in 
McMinnville.  After  a  whirlwind  court¬ 
ship  (Beulah  told  her  children  years  later 
that  her  friends  had  warned  her,  "watch 
out  for  him;  he's  a  regular  'Casanova',”) 
they  were  married  on  December  26, 1 928. 

After  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
he  moved  to  eastern  Oregon  to  serve 
churches  in  Mt.  Vernon  and  Dayville, 
Moro  and  Grass  Valley.  In  1946  he 
moved  to  Lane  County  to  serve  the  C re¬ 
swell,  Walterville  and  Leaburg  Presby¬ 
terian  churches.  In  1948  he  returned  to 
Astoria  and  was  a  teacher  at  Warrenton 
and  Knappa  High  Schools  for  20  years. 
He  actively  served  as  "fill-in"  pastor  at 
many  of  Clatsop  County's  churches  until 
his  death  on  September  6, 1971. 

Seven  children  were  born  to  James 
and  Beaulah  Moberg.  Their  eldest 
daughter,  Kathryn,  graduated  from  As¬ 
toria  High  School  in  1948.  She  graduated 
from  Oregon  College  of  Education  as  an 
elementary  teacher,  and  taught  for 
several  years.  In  1957  she  married  Jim 
Christianson,  a  native  Oregonian  from 
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Eugene.  They  have  served  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  ministry  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  in  Yakima,  Seattle  and 
Port  Orchard,  Washington,  and  pre¬ 
sently  in  Tustin,  California,  where  she 
teaches.  Jim  and  Kathryn  have  five  child¬ 
ren:  Paul,  who  is  married  and  has  three 
little  girls,  and  is  a  teacher  and  coach  in 
Port  Orchard,  Washington;  Bob,  married 
and  teaching  school  in  Battleground, 
Washington;  Jim,  married  with  two 
children  and  employed  as  a  computer 
analyst  in  Vancouver,  Washington; 
Carole  Balcells  is  married  and  works  as 
an  electrical  engineer  for  Boeing  in  Ren¬ 
ton,  Washington;  and  daughter  Susan  is 
earning  a  Masters  in  Theology  at  Regents 
College,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

James  Dalgity  Moberg,  Jr.,  born  in 
1931,  graduated  as  salutatorian  at  As¬ 
toria  High  School  in  1949.  He  was  the 
master  of  ceremonies  on  the  school  radio 
station.  He  graduated  from  Linfield  Col¬ 
lege  in  1953,  served  two  years  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  and  then  completed  his  Masters  in 
English  Literature  at  Washington  State 
College  in  1957.  He  was  an  English  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Columbia  Basin  Junior  College, 
Skagit  Valley  Junior  College,  and 
Saranac  Lake,  New  York,  Junior  College. 
He  earned  an  additional  Masters  degree 
in  librarians  hip  before  his  death  in  1975. 

Susan  Moberg  Munson  graduated 
from  Astoria  High  School  as  valedic¬ 
torian  in  1950.  She  graduated  from 
Oregon  College  of  Education  with  a  de¬ 
gree  in  elementary  education,  and 
served  as  a  teacher  in  Salem  and  Portland 
for  five  years  before  moving  to  the  Seattle 
area  where  she  has  taught  for  over  25 
additional  years.  She  has  three  children: 
Lawrence  Mahoney  III  works  in  the  Bel¬ 
levue,  Washington  area  as  a  painting 
estimator.  John  is  a  painter  in  the  Seattle 
area  and  pursues  a  hobby  of  ski  racing. 
Anne  Mahoney  McCabe  is  office 
manager  at  OWNCO  in  Kent,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  has  a  daughter,  Jacqulyn. 
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Dedication  of  the  Cannon  Beach  Community  Presbyterian  Church  on  Sunday, 
August  2, 1931.  Rev.  James  Dalgity  Moberg  served  as  the  first  pastor  of  this  church. 
(CCHS  photo  #6115-015,  donor  Alvena  Nyberg.)  See  also  page  2,  Clatsop's  Past. 


Bill  Moberg  currently  resides  with  his 
family  at  the  Victorian  home  in  Alder- 
brook  where  his  father  was  born.  Bill 
graduated  from  Astoria  High  School  in 
1953,  and  enjoyed  football,  track  and 
music.  He  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  with  a  degree  in  educa¬ 
tion,  and  taught  in  Astoria,  Knappa  and 
Westport  schools.  In  1975  he  married 
Pauline  Persson,  the  "preacher's 
daughter"  at  Bethany  Lutheran  Church 
in  Astoria,  where  the  family  attends.  He 
returned  to  Bible  School  and  was  or¬ 
dained  as  a  Lutheran  Pastor  in  1976.  Bill 
preached  in  the  midwest  and  also  in 
Eugene  before  returning  to  Astoria 
where  he  is  employed  by  Point  Adams 
Packing  Co.  Bill  and  Pauline  have  four 
children,  all  still  at  home:  Peter,  Esther, 
Rebecca  and  David. 


Rev.  James  Dalgity  Moberg 
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Joan  Moberg  graduated  from  Astoria 
High  School  in  1954,  where  she  was 
Homecoming  Queen  and  editor  of  the 
school  newspaper.  She  attended  the 
University  of  Oregon,  and  then  married 
Bill  Kuluris,  a  native  Astorian,  son  of 
John  and  Ida  Kuluris  who  had  come  from 
Greece  to  Astoria  and  ran  a  restaurant  on 
Exchange  Street.  Bill  worked  his  way 
through  school  at  Steinbock's  drug  store, 
and  was  student  body  president  at  As¬ 
toria  High  in  1950.  Bill  graduated  as  a 
pharmacist  from  Oregon  State  College, 
and  he  and  Joan  reside  in  Orange,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  where  he  works  for  Savon  Drugs 
and  Joan  is  a  speech  therapist  for  the 
Orange  School  District.  They  have  four 
sons:  Bradley  (married  with  three  small 
children)  manages  a  restaurant;  Brian 
(married)  is  a  medical  technician;  Bruce 
(married,  two  small  children)  is  a  physi¬ 
cal  therapist;  and  Brent  attends  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

Georgia  Moberg  was  married  in  1958 
to  Jack  Marincovich  of  Clifton,  Oregon. 
Georgia  graduated  from  Astoria  High  in 
1956,  serving  as  editor  of  the  Yearbook. 
She  attended  Oregon  State  College  and 
Lower  Columbia  College,  and  is  a  nurse 
supervisor  at  Columbia  Hospital  in  As¬ 
toria.  Husband  Jack  fishes  in  Alaska  and 
on  the  Columbia,  and  is  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Lower  Columbia  Fisher¬ 
mans  Protective  Union.  They  have  two 
sons:  Jack  Jr.  and  Andrew  who  both 
served  as  student  body  presidents  at  As¬ 
toria  High  School  where  they  were  active 
in  football,  basketball  and  music.  Jack  Jr. 
is  a  graduate  of  Willamette  University 
and  the  Thunderbird  School  of  Inter¬ 
national  Business.  He  is  married  and  in 
sales  for  Arrow  Electronics,  Beaverton, 
Oregon.  Andrew  attended  Willamette 
University  and  is  a  commercial  fisher¬ 
man  in  Astoria  and  Alaska. 

Audrey  Moberg  graduated  from  As¬ 
toria  High  School  in  1957  where  she  en¬ 
joyed  cheerleading.  She  was  married  to 


Bob  Clement,  a  native  Astorian  whose 
father  and  grandfather  owned  and 
operated  Clement's  Mens  Wear  on  Com¬ 
mercial  Street  for  over  40  years.  They 
had  two  sons:  Bob,  a  graduate  of  Oregon 
State  College,  is  a  stock  broker  in  Port¬ 
land;  and  Chris,  a  graduate  of  Linfield 
College,  fishes  in  Astoria  and  Alaska.  In 
1971  she  was  re-married  to  Steve 
Cameron,  a  builder  in  the  Monmouth 
area,  and  they  have  three  young  child¬ 
ren:  Stephanie,  Clayton  and  James  Dal- 
gity  Cameron. 

James  Dalgity' s  Legacy 

James  Dalgity  seemed  to  epitomize 
the  Astoria  businessman  of  the  late 
1800's.  In  the  words  of  his  obituary  he 
was:  "an  able  and  industrious  man  of 
affairs  . . .  just  and  upright  in  his  dealings 
and  always  a  strong  factor  in  the  business 
enterprise  and  progress  of  the  city." 

Beginning  with  one  man,  James  Dal¬ 
gity,  a  man  called  to  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  because  of  his  expertise  in  the 
packing  of  fish  in  tin,  the  Dalgity  descen¬ 
dants  have  made  a  positive  influence  on 
the  Astoria  community,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  religion  and  education.  The 
choosing  of  the  vocation  of  Columbia 
River  Fisherman  by  two  of  James  Dal¬ 
gity's  great-great-grandsons  seems  to 
bring  into  full  cycle  the  mythical  call  of 
the  sea. 


Photos  and  References 

Photographs  are  courtesy  of  the  Dalgity 
family. 

1.  Oregon  Business  Directory,  1873,  page 
230. 

2,  3.  Harvey  Kimball  Hines,  History  of 
Oregon,  Lewis,  Chicago  (1893),  pages  433- 
434. 


Audrey  Moberg  Cameron  is  a  great-grand 
daughter  of  James  Dalgity.  She  is  completing  a 
degree  in  Language  Arts  and  Writing  at  Western 
Oregon  State  College,  and  lives  on  a  small  farm 
west  of  Monmouth. 
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Early  struggle  for  a  Free  India  had  roots  in  Astoria. 


The  Hindus  of  Uppertown 

Denise  Albom 


The  author  would  like  to  thank  Katherine 
M.  Astala  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Islamabad, 
Pakistan  for  bringing  to  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society's  attention  an  item  about 
Astoria  Hindus  in  the  1914  revolt. 

N  NOVEMBER  OF  1906  the  Astoria 
Daily  Budget  touted  the  "first  Hindoo 
funeral  that  was  ever  solemnized  in  the 
United  States":  the  cremation  of  Rauma 
Singh,  an  East  Indian  who  died  of  con¬ 
sumption  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  His 
death  initially  excited  little  attention;  on 
page  six,  a  three-line  notice  identified 
him  rather  contemptuously  as  a  county 
charge  "whose  name  is  credited  to  be 
Sunday  Sing."  But  when  three 
countrymen  petitioned  the  coroner  and 
British  Consulate  for  leave  to  build  a 
pyre,  the  paper  followed  the  novel  event 
with  morbid  fascination  and  even  got 
the  deceased's  name  right. 

The  Hindustani  rite  took  place  in  a 
secluded  spot  near  Williamsport.  The 
cordwood  pyre  measured  three  feet 
wide,  seven  feet  long  and  two  feet  high. 
One  of  the  Indians  poured  a  dipper  full 
of  butter  on  the  flames,  chanting  in  San¬ 
skrit;  but  this  show  disappointed  the  at¬ 
tending  curiosity-seekers.  "The 
ceremony  was  not  as  spectacular  as 
would  be  expected  and  lacked  the  grue¬ 
someness  that  was  anticipated,"  read  the 
front-page  story,  noting  that  the  dipper 
full  of  butter  was  merely  for  purposes  of 
sanitation.  "It  was  in  fact  a  very  business¬ 
like  affair  with  little  ceremony  and  no 
tears  were  shed. ..The  four  Hindoos  pre¬ 
sent  went  about  the  matter  as  if  they  were 
in  the  employ  of  someone  at  their  daily 
task.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  car¬ 
rying  out  a  duty  that  was  obligatory 


Two  of  the  Hindu  men  who  worked 
at  the  Hammond  Mill,  circa  1914. 
(CCHS  photo  #5887-001.) 


upon  them  but  they  did  not  express  grati¬ 
fication  at  the  authorities  permitting 
them  to  perform  the  last  offices  for  their 
friend ..."  In  the  aftermath  of  the  publicity, 
someone  plundered  the  ashes  for  sou¬ 
venir  bones.1 

The  East  Indian  laborers  had  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  and  turbulent  stay  in  Astoria, 
as  well  as  on  the  West  Coast  in  general. 
The  news  first  mentioned  their  presence 
in  town  at  Rauma  Singh's  death.  They 
came  without  wives  and  families,  seek¬ 
ing  work;  they  found  it  collectively  at 
Hammond  Mill,  and  settled  a  spot  in 
Alderbrook  called  "Hindu  Alley."  This 
was  a  cluster  of  bunkhouses  and  a  central 
cookhouse  between  51st  and  52nd  on 
Birch;  12  more  Indians  rented  a  house  on 
47th  &  Cedar  for  $1/ month.  They  kept 
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to  themselves  for  the  most  part,  but  Up- 
pertown  residents  recall  that  the  young 
Hindu  workers  gave  wrestling  lessons, 
and  held  matches  in  Rosenberg  Hall  at 
11th  and  Exchange.2 

Although  they  faced  local  hostility, 
labor  exclusion,  and  misunderstanding 
of  their  customs  and  religion,  the  Astoria 
Indians  fared  better  than  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  Northwest.  Riots  broke  out 
in  Bellingham,  Washington,  in  1907  and 
in  St.  John  in  1910,  both  incited  by  Cau¬ 
casian  millhands.  The  press  excused  the 
Bellingham  mob  action  by  calling  the 
Hindus  "bold  and  insolent"  and  claiming 
that  they  had  harassed  white  women, 
but  added  unconvincingly  that  the  riot 
stemmed  from  labor  issues  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  race  feeling. 

The  Lions  of  the  Punjab 

One  of  the  above-mentioned  misun¬ 
derstandings  was  (and  still  is)  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  term  "Hindu,"  short  for 
Hindustani,  an  ethnic  rather  than  re¬ 
ligious  indication;*  for  a  majority  of  the 
immigrants  were  Sikhs  from  the  Punjab 
region  of  North  India.  Initiates  of  the 
more  militant  branch  of  the  Sikh  religion 
took  the  name  Singh,  meaning  "Lion,"  a 
name  that  reappears  again  and  again  in 
the  records  of  Pacific  Northwest  "Hin¬ 
dus."  These  "Lions  of  the  Punjab"4  were 
easily  identified  not  only  by  the  name 
Singh  but  by  the  dress  code  of  their  sect, 
requiring  them  to  wear  turbans,  among 
other  particulars;  therefore,  while  some 
East  Indians  put  off  their  turbans  and 
passed  as  Europeans,  Sikhs  remained 
conspicuous.  For  this  transgression  they 
were  called  "ragheads,"  and  an  Astorian 

'From  The  Report  of  the  Immigration  Commis¬ 
sion,  Immigrants  in  Industries,  vol.  1, 1909-10, 
p.  325:  "The  East  Indians  in  the  Pacific  coast 
States  include  Sikhs,  Mohammedans,  and 
Afghans  (who  are  also  of  the  Mohammedan 
faith).  They  are  all  known  as  'Hindus/ 
though,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  not  all  of 
the  Hindu  caste." 


recollected  trying  to  knock  the  turbans 
off  with  snowballs  as  a  child. 

"Ordinarily  they  would  not  dream  of 
coming  over  here  and  mixing  with  the 
whites,  because  they  think  they  thus  lose 
caste,  but  they  make  an  attempt  to  keep 
it  by  wearing  that  ridiculous  toggery,"  a 
sea  captain  officiously  (if  inaccurately) 
told  the  Budget ,6 

A  series  of  droughts  and  epidemics  in 
the  Punjab  during  the  late  nineteenth 
century  dislocated  many  Punjabi  Sikhs, 
who  then  proved  excellent  recruits  for 
the  British  Indian  Army  because  of  the 
Sikhist  martial  tradition.  The  Army,  in 
turn,  inadvertently  became  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  the  spread  of  Sikhism:  segre¬ 
gated  by  creed,  it  gave  focus  to  sectarian 
efforts  at  conversion;  it  also  provided 
mobility  and  geographical  latitude.  An 
international  network  of  Sikh  temples 
soon  dotted  the  commonwealth  coun¬ 
tries,  reaching  even  to  British  Columbia. 
Thus  came  a  colony  of  Sikh  veterans  of 
the  British  Army  to  the  Vancouver  area, 
encouraging  others  to  follow  and  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  in  the 
mills. 

One  estimate  asserts  that  veterans 
comprised  up  to  75%  of  the  eventual  East 
Indian  male  population  on  the  West 
Coast  as  a  whole.7  The  Oregonian  took 
note  of  this  military  experience  when, 
after  the  1910  St.  John  mill  riots,  the  In¬ 
dians  returned  to  work  packing  revolv¬ 
ers:  ’They  are  reputed  to  be  good 
gunfighters...at  one  time  in  the  English 
army,"  warned  the  article.  However,  the 
armed  men  were  arraigned  and  lost  their 
jobs.8 

The  Move  to  America 

The  East  Indians  filtered  down  to 
Washington,  Oregon  and  northern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  when  Canadian  exclusionists 
succeeded  in  blocking  their  entry  to 
British  Columbia.  Immigration  Com¬ 
mission  statistics  tell  us  that  the  numbers 
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admitted  to  the  U.S.  jumped  from  9  in 
1900  to  258  in  1904  and  1,710  in  1908.9 

U.S.  exclusionists  responded  with 
alarm.  "Hindu  Menace  Is  Serious — 
Hocks  of  East  Indians  Invading  this 
Country,"  ran  a  Budget  headline  in  1907. 
The  article  expressed  fears  that  the  Hin¬ 
dus  would  undercut  wages,  and  that 
they  would  send  all  of  their  earnings 
home.  'Yes,  they  are  a  harmless,  gentle, 
peaceable  people,  but  such  a  drain  on  the 
gold  of  the  country  will  tell."10 

These  age-old  fears  applied  to  other 
immigrant  groups  before  the  coming  of 
the  "Hindu  Menace"  — overwhelmingly 
to  those  whose  appearance  set  them 
apart* —  and  the  East  Indians  directly 
inherited  the  ill-will  engendered  by  pre¬ 
vious  flocks  of  foreigners.  Soon  the  Ja¬ 
panese  Exclusion  League  rose  to  the 
occasion  and  became  the  Asiatic  Exclu¬ 
sion  League.  The  AEL  concocted  rumors 
of  religious  deviancy  and  exotic  diseases, 
such  as  "dred  hookworm"  supposedly 
carried  by  the  Hindus,  and  effectively 
blamed  a  San  Francisco  outbreak  of  the 
bubonic  plague  on  Orientals  living 
there.11 

Exclusionism  in  Action 

One  Seattle  immigration  inspector 
sympathetic  with  the  AEL  cause  rejected 
East  Indians  on  the  grounds  that  Mo¬ 
hammedans  practice  polygamy,  which  is 
illegal  in  the  U.S.,  and  therefore  the  Indi¬ 
ans  seeking  entry  were  manifestly  law¬ 
breakers —  although  they  had  left  their 
wives  and  families  home.  The  inspector 
did  not  specify  how  he  ascertained  the 
creed  of  men  coming  from  a  multi-re¬ 
ligious  country  without  visiting  the  boat, 
but  did  include  in  his  report  that  "we 

*  To  the  charge  that  Asians  exported  wealth, 
Jogesh  C.  Misrow  of  Stanford  retorted  in 
1915  that  32,294,596  pounds  sterling  had  been 
sent  out  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada  by  European 
immigrants  between  1848  and  1890.  Misrow, 
East  Indian  Immigration  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  rpt. 
1971  by  R  &  E  Research  Assoc.;  p.  19. 


have  enough  race  problems  of  our  own 
without  permitting  the  Hindus  to  invade 
our  shores."12 

Though  many  of  the  immigrants  thus 
excluded  persevered  until  they  found  a 
place  to  land,  some  returned  to  India 
unsuccessful.  In  August  of  1910  a  ship¬ 
load  of  150  Punjabi  Sikhs  straggled  back 
to  Calcutta  and  discouraged  others  plan¬ 
ning  to  emigrate.  "We  have  been  ruined 
by  greed,  and  we  must  suffer  for  our  sin," 
one  man  told  a  journalist.  Calcutta  offi¬ 
cials  informed  the  U.S.  State  Department 
that  the  movement  to  emigrate  had 
ended;  that  India  afforded  "plenty  of 
room"  for  all  Indians;  and  that  "as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  their  exclusion  from  the  U.S. 
is  really  a  kindness  and  benefit  to  them" 
as  they  fared  so  much  better  in  India  than 
they  would  elsewhere.13 

In  Astoria,  exclusionism  focused  on 
the  labor  issue  and  took  the  form  of  peri¬ 
odic  campaigns  not  to  hire  Indians,  or 
wage  cuts  for  the  ones  already  hired.  In 
1909,  Hammond  mill  reduced  Hindu 
workers'  wages  from  $1.75  per  day  to 
$1.60  per  day  because  "the  management 
found  that  they  were  not  earning  the 
money  that  they  were  receiving."  The 
Hindus  went  on  strike;  but  the  situation 


must  have  eventually  blown  over,  for  the 
following  year  agitation  to  shut  them  out 
resurfaced  in  the  press.  "It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  fifteen  Hindus  live  in  a 
rough  board  shack  near  the  Hammond 
Lumber  Company's  plant,  a  shack  that 
would  not  make  a  decent  pig-sty  for  any 
number  of  other  classes  of  men,"  com¬ 
plained  one  Astorian.  He  urged  that  the 
cheaper  labor  be  replaced  by  "a  class  that 
builds  up  a  community  instead  of  retard- 

..  iil4 

mg  it. 

From  Culture  to  Revolt 

Faced  with  these  difficulties  in  a 
strange  land,  the  East  Indians  in  Canada 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  States  formed  or¬ 
ganizations  called  Khalsa  Dizvan  which 
helped  them  retain  a  cultural  identity 
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and  provided  contacts  throughout  the 
Northwest  mill-towns  and  California 
fruit-orchards.  But  what  began  as  a  cul¬ 
tural  program  acquired  political  and 
nationalistic  dimensions.  The  Khalsa 
Diwan  units  became  "Hindustani  Asso¬ 
ciations"  which  promoted  a  kind  of  unity 
based  upon  shared  suffering  and  a  com¬ 
mon  homeland,  cutting  across  religious 
and  caste  barriers  — something  nearly 
unheard  of  in  India —  and  increasingly 
committed  to  independence  from  British 
rule. 

The  nationalism  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Hindustani  groups  differed  from  any 
precedent  on  the  Indian  subcontinent, 
and  retained  very  few  ties  there.  An  his¬ 
torian  remarks  that  the  movement  "was 
not  only  based  in  North  America,  it  al¬ 
most  wholly  existed  in  North  America;" 
it  resulted  in  part  from  new  political  no¬ 
tions  learned  in  the  States  and  in  part 
from  the  isolation  and  oppression  ex¬ 
perienced  here.15 

Birth  of  the  Gadar  Party 

The  Indians  called  their  American- 
born  political  movement  the  Gadar  party, 
meaning  "revolt,"  and  published  an 
Urdu  newspaper  of  the  same  name  in 
California.  The  Gadarites  borrowed 
heavily  from  Sikh  reformist  tradition  and 
militancy  but  stressed  that  "the  one  Na¬ 
tion  of  Hindus,  Sikhs  and  Moham¬ 
medans"  were  all  "sons  of  one  mother." 
To  prove  this  point,  three  men  repre¬ 
senting  the  three  creeds  toured  the  west 
coast  together  in  1914  preaching  unity 
against  Britain.16 

Perhaps  the  earliest  Hindu  national¬ 
istic  organization  was  the  1907  Hin¬ 
dustani  Association  based  in  San 
Francisco  with  branches  in  Astoria  and 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  which  put  out  a  Circular 
of  Freedom  (Circular-i-Azadi),  later  the  Free 
Hindustani }7 

Other  Hindustani  Associations,  more 
immediate  forerunners  to  the  Gadar 
party,  appeared  in  Oregon  in  1912.  With 


some  prodding  from  Stanford  intellectu¬ 
als,  these  localized  groups  agreed  to 
band  together.18 

Though  reports  of  the  early  details  of 
the  Gadar  party  vary,  obviously  the 
spring  of  1913  was  a  formative  time  and 
Astoria  hosted  much  of  the  activity.  At  a 
meeting  which  took  place  either  on  April 
21  or  June  2  of  that  year,*  delegates  from 
Portland,  Bridal  Veil,  St.  John  and  other 
mill  towns  convened  in  Astoria  to  elect 
leaders  and  adopt  resolutions  for  a  con¬ 
glomerate  Hindi  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  which  later  voted  to  call 
itself  the  Gadar  party.  According  to  one 
account,  a  pass  of  the  hat  raised  $10,000 
at  that  initial  gathering. 

Once  the  program  was  set,  the  Gadar 
party  attracted  attention  from  other  radi¬ 
cal  organizations  promoting  world  revo¬ 
lution,  and  from  government  officials  on 
the  look-out  for  deportable  anarchists. 
Thus  under  the  watchful  eye  of  agents 
working  for  Immigration  or  the  British 
Consulate,  the  Hindus  conferred  with 
IWW  activists  and  borrowed  the  Finnish 
Socialist  Hall  in  Uniontown  for  their  as¬ 
sembly.19  Such  cooperation  with  ap¬ 
parently  unrelated  causes  lay  in  the 
internationalism  and  anti-imperialism 
espoused  by  labor  activists;  and  next  to 
independence,  labor  issues  ranked  high 
in  the  early  Gadar  agenda.  A  biographer 
of  one  of  the  Gadarite  leaders  writes, 
Sohan  Singh  Bhakna,  who  was 
the  key  figure  in  the  early  pre-Gadar 
Party  meetings  in  Astoria,  Oregon, 
later  returned  to  the  Punjab  to  be  a 
leader  of  the  new  communist  party 
there.. .Bhakna  recalls  that  his  social- 

*Sohan  Singh  Josh  gives  the  date  as  April  21: 
Hindustan  Gadar  Party — A  Short  History,  vol. 
1  (New  Delhi:  1977),  pp.  159-60;  Tilak  Raj 
Sareen  gives  the  date  as  June  2:  The  Indian 
Revolutionary  Movement  Abroad,  1905-1921 
(New  Delhi:  1979),  p.  72;  Dr.  Iftikhar  Malik 
agrees  with  the  June  2  date:  The  Muslim,  2-22- 
1989:3. 
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ist  concerns  had  their  origins  in  those 
early  labor  problems  among  the  im¬ 
migrant  Punjabi  lumber  workers  in 
Oregon.  It  is  clear  that  the  Oregon 
meetings  in  1912  and  1913  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  labor  issues  as  well  as 
nationalism.20 

"...no  more  an  anarchist  than 
Washington..." 

Another  important  figure  in  those 
"pre-Gadar  Party  meetings"  went  to  jail 
in  California  as  an  anarchist  in  March  of 
1914.  "If  Har  Dyal  is  an  anarchist,"  wrote 
one  R.  Vanderbyll  to  the  Oregonian  edi¬ 
tor,  "then  I  challenge  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  to  prove  that  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  not  anarchists!  Did  we  not  our¬ 
selves  throw  off  the  English  yoke?  ...Har 
Dyal  is  no  more  an  anarchist  than  Wash¬ 
ington  was.  Dyal  believes  in  law  and 
government,  but  not  in  a  government- 
dictated  by  usurpers  who  have  nothing 
in  common,  morally,  mentally,  and  spir¬ 
itually  with  his  countrymen. 

"The  charge  of  anarchy  is  clearly  a 
ridiculous  one,  and  the  flimsy  argument 
is  left  to  us  to  state  that  the  Hindus  are 
undesirable  aliens.  They  work  for  lower 
wages  is  the  accusation!  I  ask  of  you:  is 
this  their  fault?  Let  employers  give  them 
the  wages  which  are  given  to  the  white 
man.  Let  Christians  acknowledge  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  One  Creator  of  Hindu  and 
white  man  alike... 

"In  the  name  of  freedom  and  fairness 
I  appeal  to  the  readers  of  your  paper  to 
protest  against  the  action  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  immigration  officers.  Unselfishly 
this  man  Dyal  is  devoting  his  time  and 
his  money  to  the  education  of  American 
thinkers  and  philosophers.  He  is  doing 
us  more  good  than  harm.  And  we  may 
not  consider  the  sublime  wish  of  freeing 
one's  country  from  slavery  a  criminal 
one.  Does  not  every  fair-minded  in¬ 
dividual  tremble  with  indignation  when 
he  hears  about  the  tyranny  of  the  Russian 


government;  in  short  of  any  violation  of 
God's  law  of  freedom?" 21 

The  Bid  for  Independence 

The  Gadar  party  mobilized  their 
mutiny  as  soon  as  England  began  fight¬ 
ing  Germany.  In  August  of  1914,  the 
Astoria  Daily  Budget  twice  announced  the 
exodus  of  the  Hindus  from  Astoria, 
"owing  to  the  predicted  revolt  to  take 
place  in  India  during  the  European  dis¬ 
turbance.  At  the  Hammond  Lumber 
Company  where  nearly  100  Hindus  have 
been  employed...there  is  a  continual 
commotion  to  embark,"  said  the  paper; 
"Many  of  the  Hindu  laborers  openly  an¬ 
nounce  their  intention  of  returning  to 
their  native  land  to  enter  the  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  their  country  from  the  rule  of 
England.  Others  are  reticent  and  say 
nothing  about  the  changes  to  be  made.  It 
is  fully  expected  that  within  another 
week  all  the  Hindus  in  the  city  will  have 
taken  their  departure."22 

The  Gadar  Weekly,  distributed  inter¬ 
nationally,  urged  East  Indians  all  over 
the  world  to  participate  in  the  yajna,  or 
sacrifice.  Thus,  rebels  arrived  in  India 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Canada, 
Japan,  Hawaii,  China,  the  Phillipines, 
and  other  places.23  But  despite  far-rang¬ 
ing  international  support,  the  Gadarites 
found  a  cold  reception  at  home.  The 
masses  did  not  rise  to  arms  against  the 
British;  the  Indians  there  were  busy  pre¬ 
paring  to  fight  for  the  British,  in  the 
European  war.  The  bid  for  inde¬ 
pendence  was  rooted  in  American  rather 
than  Indian  soil,  and  was  thirty  years 
ahead  of  its  time. 

When  the  Gadarites  arrived,  British 
officials  intercepted  many  of  the  ships  at 
port  and  arrested  most  of  the  leaders.  A 
thorough  search  for  weapons  further 
doomed  the  revolt,  and  it  ended  almost 
before  it  began. 
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Epilogue 

If  indeed  all  of  Astoria's  Hindu  resi¬ 
dents  left  for  the  abortive  coup,  some  of 
them  came  back  or  replacements  arrived, 
for  about  150  East  Indians  worked  at  the 
Hammond  Mill  in  1915  24  Still  politically 
active,  these  workers  subscribed  $5,000 
to  the  vestiges  of  the  Gadar  party  at  an 
October  1916  convention.25  They  ap¬ 
parently  deserted  Astoria  for  the  final 
time  after  the  mill  burnt  down,  in  1922. 

The  west  coast  Hindus  continued 
plotting  for  their  country's  freedom, 
some  through  the  medium  of  a  new  In¬ 
dian  Communist  Party  separate  from  the 
Gadar  party,  and  some  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  Germany.  A  1914  pamphlet 
called  Deutschland — Indiens  Hoffnung 
(" Germany — India's  Hope")  proves  that 
this  connection  existed  very  early  on.  In 
1917  evidence  of  German  correspon¬ 
dence  came  to  light  in  San  Francisco,  and 
several  East  Indians  stood  trial  for  violat¬ 
ing  U.S.  neutrality  laws  26  The  British 
India  Empire  dissolved  on  August  15, 
1947  as  dictated  by  the  Indian  Inde¬ 
pendence  Act  of  British  Parliament. 
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The  struggle  and  triumph  of  a  Finnish  immigrant  to  America. 


My  Mother,  Helmi  Mellin 

Liisa  Penner 


The  war  of  Finland  and  Russia  occurred 
fifty  years  ago.  Finns  in  Clatsop  County  read 
the  Astoria  newspaper  reports  daily,  and 
worried  about  relatives  caught  in  the  war. 
Local  organizations  sent  supplies  to  the 
Finns,  and  after  the  war  drives  were  launched 
to  send  food  to  starving  Finns.  Many  Finns 
came  to  the  United  States,  fearing  to  remain 
in  Finland  for  fear  of  arrest  by  the  Russians. 

Helmi  huttunen  mellin 

was  born  May  27, 1909  to  Pekka 
Huttunen  and  Hannah  Korhonen  and 
lived  in  Runni  near  Iisalmi  in  Kuopio 
Laani,  Finland.  Among  her  brothers 
and  sisters  were  three  sets  of  twins.  Her 
brothers  were  well-educated  and  be¬ 
came  prosperous,  but  her  father 
believed  that  education  was  wasted  on 
females  and  would  not  allow  them  more 
than  minimal  schooling.  The  girls  were 
little  better  than  slaves,  doing  all  the 
hard  work  of  the  farm  and  with  little 
hope  of  anything  better  in  the  future. 
Mother  was  determined  to  escape,  and 
at  her  first  opportunity  did  so. 

When  her  father  refused  to  loan  her 
the  money  for  the  trip  to  America,  she 
was  more  determined  than  ever  to  go. 
This  was  a  trait  in  her  character  that  fol¬ 
lowed  her  through  life.  One  of  her 
brother's  friends  agreed  to  lend  her  the 
money,  but  at  a  high  rate  of  interest. 
When  her  father  found  out  about  this,  he 
realized  how  stubborn  she  was  and  he 
loaned  her  the  money  himself,  also  sign¬ 
ing  the  papers  allowing  her  to  leave  the 
country  (as  she  was  under  age).  Years 
before,  he  had  the  dream,  too,  of  emigrat¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States,  but  Hannah  re¬ 
fused  to  go.  Helmi  was  the  only  member 
of  her  family  to  move  out  of  Finland. 


"Stay  in  Finland"  Choir 
In  1929,  she  left  with  Hilda  Rytkonen, 
a  neighbor  and  best  friend.  They  boarded 
the  ship,  Arcturis,  at  Hanko.  As  they 
waited  to  leave  the  harbor,  a  choir  sang 
to  them.  It  was  the  custom  in  Finland 
that  when  a  ship  was  to  leave,  local  sing¬ 
ing  groups  would  come  to  the  dock.  They 
were  not  there  to  wish  the  passengers  a 
"bon  voyage",  but  attempted  to  persuade 
them  to  leave  the  ship  and  stay  in  Fin¬ 
land.  Emigrants  from  Finland  were  con¬ 
sidered  traitors.  One  song  they  sang  was 
"Laps(i)  Suomen  Ala  Vaihta  Pois"  (Child 
of  Finland,  Don't  Trade  Your  Homeland 
Away).  Another  song  told  them  to  re¬ 
member  the  Titanic.  Their  songs  said 
that  they  would  not  find  what  they 
wanted  in  a  strange  land,  and  that  for¬ 
eign  bread  doesn't  taste  as  good  as  bread 
does  at  home. 

Helmi  Mellin  holding  daughter, 
Liisa  (author),  in  Finland,  1941. 
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(Top  Left  to  Right):  Helmi  Huttunen 
Mellin  and  Hilda  Rytkonen  Algren. 

In  front  of  Helmi,  Kaisa  Rytkonen 
Laukkanen. 

Seasickness 

They  left  Hanko  on  the  Arcturis,  "an 
old  tub"  that  sailed  between  Finland  and 
England,  a  trip  that  took  about  two  days. 
There  was  such  a  severe  storm  on  the 
North  Sea  that  many  ships  were  lost.  The 
hatches  on  their  ship  were  locked  so  that 
none  of  the  passengers  could  go  on  deck; 
it  was  too  dangerous.  The  sailors  who 
had  to  work  on  deck  were  exposed  to  the 
winds  and  waves,  and  one  was  washed 
overboard  off  the  Arcturis  in  this  storm. 
This  was  the  only  time  mother  had  ever 
been  sick  on  board  ship  and  they  were  so 
sick,  she  said,  that  they  wanted  to  die. 
All  the  smells  were  nauseating:  the  toi¬ 
lets  would  not  flush,  and  added  to  this 
was  the  smell  of  vomit,  plus  engine 
fumes  and  oil.  There  was  water  on  the 
floor  of  the  cabin  where  they  slept  and 
every  time  they  stepped  down,  they 
stepped  in  water.  The  minute  they  saw 
the  coast  of  England,  their  seasickness 
was  cured. 


Luxury  Liner  to  Canada 

They  landed  in  England  at  Hull  and 
took  the  train  through  Manchester  to 
Liverpool  where  they  boarded  the 
Duchess  of  York,  a  beautiful  ocean  liner. 
There  is  a  saying  that  "when  the  North 
Sea  is  rough,  the  Atlantic  is  calm,"  and 
this  was  true  of  their  trip.  They  lux¬ 
uriated  in  all  the  conveniences  of  the 
liner.  A  new  experience  was  having  their 
hair  set  every  day  of  the  voyage.  These 
two  adventurous  women  were  also  im¬ 
practical,  and  spent  most  of  their  money 
on  these  luxuries,  so  did  not  have  the  $25 
required  of  each  passenger  on  disem¬ 
barking  at  Quebec  City,  Canada.  For¬ 
tunately,  they  were  not  challenged  to 
prove  that  they  had  the  required  money. 

Helmi's  Years  in  Toronto 

They  headed  for  an  address  of  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  Hilda's  who  lived  in  Toronto.  Al¬ 
though  they  were  unable  to  speak  a  word 
of  English,  they  took  the  train  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  this  address  only  to  discover  that 
it  was  a  boarding  house  and  Hilda's  rela¬ 
tive  had  moved  away.  The  woman,  a 
Finn  who  ran  the  house,  found  jobs  for 
immigrants  and  offered  to  find  a  job  for 
Helmi  and  Hilda.  They  became  more 
desperate  as  they  waited  day  after  day 
for  the  landlady  to  find  work  for  them, 
because  they  were  running  out  of  money. 
Then  other  residents  of  the  boarding 
house  told  them  that  the  landlady  would 
not  find  work  for  them  until  she  thought 
they  had  spent  all  their  money  on  rent. 
When  they  told  her,  she  got  work  for 
them  immediately.  Helmi  lived  in 
Toronto  for  three  and  a  half  years  work¬ 
ing  as  a  cook  for  a  family. 

First  Experience  in  U.S. 

Helmi  and  Hilda  wanted  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  but  were  not  allowed 
admittance  because  they  did  not  have  a 
sponsor.  Helmi  refused  to  accept  this.  It 
was  general  knowledge  in  the  Finnish 
community  that  there  were  people  who, 
for  a  large  amount  of  money,  would  con- 
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duct  passage  across  the  Canadian/U.S. 
border  illegally.  Because  Hilda  was 
afraid  to  go,  Helmi  arrived  at  the  border 
town  alone  at  the  designated  location  to 
meet  the  men  who  would  take  her  across 
the  river.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  they 
walked  through  the  town,  hiding  in  the 
corners  of  buildings  until  they  made 
their  way  to  the  home  of  a  family  where 
others  also  waited  to  make  the  crossing. 
They  made  their  way  in  the  dark  to  the 
water's  edge,  where  the  leader  of  the 
group  signaled  with  lights  of  their  ar¬ 
rival.  A  boat  came  toward  them  from  the 
other  side.  As  the  emigrants  boarded  the 
boat,  Helmi  recalled  the  stories  of  other 
illegal  immigrants  who  had  all  their 
money  taken  and  were  left  to  drown  in 
the  river,  and  suddenly  realized  the 
danger  she  had  put  herself  into.  After 
reaching  the  other  side,  they  crawled 
through  ditches  until  they  came  to  a 
house  where  they  spent  the  rest  of  the 
night.  The  woman  of  this  house  waited 
until  it  was  time  to  go  to  church,  sneaked 
the  immigrants  into  the  car  and  drove 
toward  the  church  and  then  past  it  to  the 
bus  depot  where  they  were  to  board  a 
bus  for  New  York.  Noticing  that  people 
in  the  depot  seemed  to  be  looking  at  them 
suspiciously,  they  fled  the  building,  but 
returned  just  as  the  bus  started  pulling 
out  of  the  station.  On  the  bus,  mother 
spoke  in  Finnish  to  one  of  her  comrades 
about  her  passage  across  the  border.  She 
noticed  that  the  bus  driver  kept  looking 
at  her  in  the  mirror,  and  when  mother 
was  leaving  the  bus,  he  stopped  her  and 
told  her  in  Finn  that  he  knew  what  she 
was  doing,  but  that  he  would  not  tell 
anyone. 

Return  to  become  U.S.  Citizen 

Helmi  cooked  for  a  family,  using  an 
assumed  name  on  a  false  identity  card. 
One  day,  annoyed  at  being  addressed  by 
a  name  that  wasn't  hers,  she  told  them, 
"Don't  call  me  that  name!  My  name  is 
Helmi."  She  told  the  whole  story  to  this 


family.  They  asked  her  what  she  wanted 
to  do  and  she  told  them  she  wanted  to 
return  to  Finland  and  re-enter  the  United 
States  as  a  legal  citizen.  This  she  did,  and 
this  family  sponsored  her  when  she  came 
back  to  the  U.S.  eighteen  months  later. 

The  Finnish  War  Effort 

Hilda  joined  Helmi  in  New  York,  and 
together  the  two  of  them  spent  much  of 
their  free  time  in  the  Finnish  Club  in 
Harlem  on  125th  Street.  This  was  a  social 
club  which  sponsored  dances  and  put  on 
plays  in  which  the  two  acted.  The  club 
also  had  a  secret  function  early  in  1940. 
It  was  recruiting  people  to  take  part  in  a 
war. 

The  American-Finnish  Legion  was  an 
organization  of  Americans  who  volun¬ 
teered  to  go  to  Finland  in  1940  to  join  the 
Finnish  people  in  defending  Finland 
from  Russian  attacks.  Recruitment  was 
clandestine  because  the  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  want  to  endanger  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  Russia.  About  two  hundred 
men  boarded  the  Swedish  liner,  Grip- 
sholm,  in  the  New  York  harbor  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1940.  The  passage  for  these 
volunteer  men  was  free  (one  way  that 
Sweden  helped  Finland). 

Parents  Volunteered 

Not  all  these  volunteers  were  of  Fin¬ 
nish  descent.  There  were  Americans  of 
many  different  backgrounds.  My  father, 
Charles  Mellin,  was  one  of  these.  His 
heritage  was  a  mixed  one  of  Swedish, 
German,  English  and  Swiss  and  not  a  bit 
of  Finnish.  My  mother  was  also  on 
board.  She  was  determined  to  do  what 
she  could  to  help  Finland.  The  efforts  of 
Finnish-Americans  to  recruit  volunteers 
to  serve  Finland  in  this  time  of  crisis  was 
publicized  in  a  New  York  newspaper 
with  a  photo  of  my  mother  sitting  on  her 
suitcases  waiting  to  board  ship.  There 
were  other  women  volunteers  too.  Men 
were  given  free  passage.  Women  had  to 
pay  their  own  way.  They  went  to  Fin¬ 
land  to  help  as  nurses  or  in  any  way  they 
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would  be  needed  to  support  Finland's 
defense  efforts.  With  my  mother  went 
her  friend,  Hilda  Rytkonen.  The  length 
of  time  this  passage  took  would  certainly 
have  allowed  time  to  reflect  on  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  their  actions  and  the  dangers  in 
which  they  had  placed  themselves.  The 
Gripsholm  landed  at  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
From  there  the  volunteers  took  the  train 
to  Happaranda  in  northern  Sweden. 

Tomio  Bridge  Bombed 
The  Tomio  River  divided  Finland 
from  Sweden.  The  train  stopped  on  the 
Swedish  side  of  the  border;  the  volun¬ 
teers  disembarked  and  crossed  the 
bridge  over  the  Tomio  on  foot.  The 
Russians  had  heard  that  the  Americans 
had  reached  the  bridge  and  sent  war 
planes.  Bombs  fell  on  the  bridge,  but  the 
Americans  had  already  reached  the  town 
of  Tornio  where  the  people  of  the  town 
and  the  Americans  took  shelter  in  the 
school  until  the  bombing  ended. 

The  volunteers  then  took  the  train  to 
Oulu,  Finland,  where  the  volunteers 
were  trained  in  the  skills  needed  to  fight 
against  the  Russians.  My  father  was 
issued  the  white  uniform  of  the  Finnish 
ski  troops,  and  taught  how  to  ski  and 
how  to  fight  on  skis.  Helmi  arrived  in 
Finland  to  find  that  her  mother  was 
dying,  and  she  stayed  at  the  family  home 
to  take  care  of  her.  Hostilities  tem¬ 
porarily  ceased,  and  my  father  returned 
to  the  United  States. 

Return  to  United  States 
I  was  born  in  Finland  November  17, 
1940.  When  I  was  six  months  old,  my 
mother  and  I  left  Finland  on  a  ship  from 
an  ice-free  harbor  in  the  north  of  Finland, 
the  last  ship  to  leave  that  harbor  in  four 
years,  according  to  my  mother.  The  ship 
we  were  on  was  taken  by  the  Germans 
behind  their  lines  while  a  sea  battle 
raged.  The  ship  was  allowed  to  leave, 
but  later  boarded  by  the  English.  The 
trip  across  the  Atlantic  was  a  long  one. 
Mother  and  Father  were  reunited  and 


my  sister,  Karen,  was  born  in  Chicago. 
We  moved  to  California  where  my  father 
worked  in  the  shipyards  during  the  rest 
of  the  war.  My  parents  separated  about 
1947,  a  wartime  romance  that  barely  sur¬ 
vived  the  war. 

Mother  worked  as  a  cook  for  several 
wealthy  families  in  California.  One 
place  was  next  door  to  the  home  of  Bing 
Crosby  (whose  ancestor,  Nathaniel 
Crosby,  was  a  Captain  on  the  Columbia 
River  a  hundred  years  before). 

Owned  and  Operated  Koffee  Kup 
Restaurant  for  27  years 

In  1951,  my  mother,  sister  and  I  made 
a  visit  to  Astoria  to  see  my  mother's 
friend,  Hilda  Rytkonen  Algren,  and  her 
sister,  Kaisa  Rytkonen  Laukkanen,  who 
lived  in  Brownsmead.  Hilda  and  Mother 
decided  to  go  into  the  restaurant  busi¬ 
ness  together.  Borrowing  $4,000  from 
Hilda's  uncle,  Antti  Tikkanen  of  Sven- 
sen,  they  became  partners  in  the  Koffee 
Kup  Restaurant  at  225  14th  Street  in  As¬ 
toria.  Mother  eventually  bought  Hilda 
out,  by  borrowing  some  of  the  money  she 
needed  from  the  bank.  The  bank  officials 
were  very  reluctant  to  lend  my  mother 
money,  as  they  considered  her  a  poor 
risk.  One  of  the  great  satisfactions  of  her 
life  was  to  be  able  to  make  the  final  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  loan  far  ahead  of  schedule. 
The  only  way  she  could  do  that  was  to 
give  her  whole  life  to  the  restaurant.  She 
was  at  work  at  five  in  the  morning  and 
usually  still  there  at  eight  at  night.  At 
first  she  was  open  on  Saturdays.  Later, 
Saturdays  became  her  day  to  shop,  dil¬ 
igently  searching  for  the  best  bargains. 
Sundays  she  had  no  rest,  because  that 
was  when  she  picked  fruit  when  it  was 
in  season,  blackberries  and  apples,  and  it 
was  the  day  she  made  pies  and  prepared 
for  the  next  week's  work. 

For  $1 .25,  Mother  served  soup,  an  en¬ 
tree,  two  vegetables,  potatoes,  salad, 
drink,  bread  and  dessert.  Probably  most 
popular  was  the  Fish  Stew  she  made  on 
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Fridays  that  was  served  with  Rieska,  a 
kind  of  bread. 

Mother  worked  in  the  restaurant  for 
27  years.  She  was  so  used  to  working 
hard  all  her  life  that  she  could  not  be  idle 
after  retirement.  She  worked  at  Clatsop 
Care  and  Rehabilitation  for  some  time 
and  finally  retired  again,  this  time  to 
work  as  a  volunteer  docent  at  the  Clatsop 
County  Historical  Society's  Heritage 
Museum. 

The  Mellin  Family 

Helmi  had  two  children,  Liisa  and 
Karen.  Karen,  who  is  now  Director  of  the 
Clatsop  County  Women's  Crisis  Service, 
had  two  children,  Vanessa  and  Nicholas 
Knapton.  Vanessa,  who  was  bom  in 
South  Africa,  is  attending  college  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  Nicky,  who  was  bom  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  is  attending  Clatsop  Commu¬ 
nity  College,  having  received  a  scholar¬ 
ship.  I  had  three  children.  My  older  two, 
Bill  and  Laura  are  both  married.  Bill 
lives  in  Bremerton  and  has  two 
daughters.  Laura  lives  in  Portland.  We 
still  have  a  13  year  old  daughter,  Dea,  at 
home. 

Hilda  Algren  and  Kaisa  Laukkanen 

Hilda  married  and  divorced  Auti  Al¬ 
gren  in  California,  wrote  a  book  for  a 
Finnish  publisher,  cooked  for  different 
families  and  finally  retired  to  Finland 
where  she  passed  away  about  ten  years 
ago.  Her  sister,  Kaisa  Laukkanen,  who 
was  married  to  Einar  Laukkanen  in  Fin¬ 
land,  arrived  in  Wyoming  in  the  late 
1940's,  then  moved  to  Brownsmead. 
Their  children  are  Lea  Laukkanen  Falter 
of  Castle  Rock,  Washington,  Mikko 
Laukkanen  of  Brownsmead  still  on  the 
family  farm,  Mark  who  lives  in  Cath- 
lamet,  Washington,  and  Hannu  Lauk¬ 
kanen  of  Forest  Grove. 

How  staid  and  secure  life  is  now.  We 
of  the  younger  generation  know  little  of 
the  kind  of  excitement  and  danger  our 
parents  encountered. 
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Liisa  (Arlene  Mellin)  Penner  worked  in  her 
mother's  restaurant  from  the  age  of  11  or  12, 
attended  Astorand  Lewis  &  Clark  Central  Grade 
Schools,  and  graduated  from  Astoria  High  School. 
She  received  her  BA  in  Liberal  Arts  (1969)  and 
MA  in  Anthropology  (1971)  from  the  University 
of  Oregon .  She  is  Pres  iden  t  of  the  Cla  tsop  Coun  ty 
Genealogical  Society,  and  author  of  How  to  Find 
Your  Clatsop  County  Ancestors.  A  devoted 
researcher  of  Clatsop  County  history,  she  is  cur¬ 
rently  compiling  an  index  of  early  pioneers  in 
Clatsop  County  and  writing  a  history  of  the  Lewis 
&  Clark  Valley.  Her  contributions  have  enhanced 
Clatsop  County  Historical  Society  museum 
exhibits  and  Cumtux  articles. 
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Astoria  waterfront  between  51st  and  52nd  Streets,  in  1916.  Sailing  ships  loading 
lumber  at  the  Hammond  Mill,  Hindu  Alley  (12  row  houses),  theatre  and  dance  hall. 
(CCHS  photo  #6162-906.)  Carmichael  Collection  photo. 


Scandinavian  Station  at  the  foot  of  50th  Street,  boats  and  net  racks.  (CCHS  photo 
#6173-343).  Carmichael  Collection  photo. 
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Nostalgic  recollections  of  days  on  the  Columbia  (Part  5). 


My  Youth  on  the  River 

By  Harold  C.  Nelson 


AS  A  STARTER,  I  would  like  to 
first  tell  you  how  this  series  of 
recollections  came  about.  I  had  been 
rummaging  through  an  old  trunk  in  the 
basement  of  my  home  in  Portland,  and 
found  a  number  of  family  photographs, 
some  going  back  to  the  1880s.  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  I  was  not  going  to  be 
around  forever,  the  pictures  were 
benefitting  no  one  in  the  trunk,  so  why 
not  donate  them  to  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society.  At  least  there  were  a 
few  that  might  be  of  some  historical 
value  to  the  society.  So  that's  what  I  did, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Steve 
Recken,  former  Director,  and  also 
Evelyn  Hankel  who  was  then  Editor  of 
the  CUMTUX.  Evelyn  and  I  were  neigh¬ 
bors  on  Kensington  Avenue  when 
growing  up  as  children.  We  had  not 
seen  each  other  for  more  than  50  years. 
Casual  visit  stirs  memories. 
Following  the  picture  transfer,  I  vis¬ 
ited  with  Steve  in  his  office  and  related  a 
few  recollections  of  my  earlier  years  in 
Astoria.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  be 
willing  to  put  something  together  for  the 
CUMTUX.  My  writing  days  had  ceased 
many  years  before  when  writing  essays 
in  Miss  Fern  Curry's  English  class,  but  I 
said  I  would  try.  The  effort  produced 
more  than  originally  expected.  This  part 
is  a  sort  of  sweeping  up  the  loose  ends 
that  fell  through  the  cracks. 

Early  Alderbrook  Days 
One  thing  I  can  still  remember  was  a 
skit  prepared  by  one  of  our  Alderbrook 
school  teachers.  We  youngsters  were 
probably  about  six  or  seven  years  old. 
The  group  could  have  included  Don 
Riswick,  Elmer  Hjorten,  Ed  and  Helen 
Peterson,  Norma  Siverson,  Helen  Baker, 


Art  Stromsness,  Buck  Caspell,  Cliff 
Johns,  Harry  Graham,  A1  Graichen, 
Helen  Cosmos,  and  Avis  Hanson.  All 
were  students  at  the  time.  My  mother 
sewed  a  costume  together,  of  a  chocolate 
brown  material  that  included  a  long 
pointed  hat  (I  was  cast  an  as  elf).  The 
production  was  held  in  the  Community 
Hall  at  the  Hammond  Lumber  Company 
mill  site  in  east  Alderbrook.  The  present 
Astoria  Sanitary  treatment  plant  occu¬ 
pies  the  area  now.  The  mill  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  on  September  11,  1922. 
The  large  marine  loading  docks  were 
spared,  and  later  served  as  a  lay  up  for 
three  sailing  ships.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  they  were  the  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton,  K.  V.  Cruse  and  H.  B.  Sterling. 
Capt.  John  Trainor  was  the  caretaker  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  lived  aboard  with 
his  wife  and  two  daughters.  They  at¬ 
tended  the  Star  of  the  Sea  School  in  As¬ 
toria.  One  of  the  ships,  maybe  more, 
were  eventually  moved  to  Williamsport 
on  Youngs  River  upstream  from  the 
Bumble  Bee  Shipyard.  The  Trainor 
family  lived  here  for  awhile  aboard  one 
of  the  ships.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  last  of  the  sailing  ships  were 
retired  from  service.  They  were  used  in 
the  grain  and  lumber  trade  to  Australia 
and  the  South  Pacific. 

Highway  30 

Also  Routed  through  Alderbrook 

Leif  Erikson  Drive,  as  it  is  presently 
called,  was  then  Bond  Street  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  45th  Street.  The  electric  trolley  line 
from  downtown  Astoria  terminated  at 
45th.  The  building  which  is  presently  on 
the  southeast  comer  was  a  fire  station 
which  served  the  east  part  of  Astoria.  As 
children  we  would  place  small  stones  on 
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the  rails  and  then  hide  behind  the 
covered  waiting  station  when  the  trolley 
appeared.  John  Van  Osdol  was  one  of 
the  operators.  We  seemed  to  experience 
a  great  thrill  to  see  the  rocks  crushed 
beneath  the  wheels.  I  wonder  if  young¬ 
sters  today  have  as  much  fun?  As  an 
alternative  to  continuing  east  to  High¬ 
way  30,  one  could  turn  left  at  45th  one 
block  and  then  right,  going  east  on  Cedar 
to  51st  where  it  turned  left.  Antone 
Sorenson  lived  up  on  the  bank  to  the 
right.  Antone  was  an  old  time  gillnetter, 
official  of  the  Union  Coop  Fish  in  Union- 
town,  and  served  as  City  Commissioner. 
At  Birch  one  turned  right.  Kennell's 
Grocery  was  on  the  southeast  corner. 

Chris  "Neesey"  Simonson  lived  on  the 
southwest  comer  in  a  two  story  flat.  He 
married  Olga  Storm  of  Hammond.  Two 
boys,  Howard  and  Bob,  are  still  in  the 
area,  Howard  in  Hammond  and  Bob  is 
residing  in  Ilwaco  having  recently  re¬ 
tired  from  the  school  district  in  the  Port¬ 
land  area.  I  see  both  of  them  during  the 
duck  hunting  season  at  Woody  Island 
where  they  still  have  Neesey' s  shack. 
Neesey  and  Olga  were  friends  of  my 
folks.  Neesey  worked  awhile  for  Chris 
Siverson  who  had  a  fish  trap  at  Woody 
Island  until  the  traps  were  ruled  out  in 
Oregon  following  their  earlier  removal 
in  Washington  waters.  George,  Chris 
and  Lydia's  son,  still  fishes  local  and 
Alaskan  waters.  I  visited  George  and  his 
wife  Almeda  recently.  His  mother  is  98, 
still  going  strong.  What  a  lady! 

The  route  passed  the  Swift  Apart¬ 
ments  on  the  right.  Jack  was  a  barber  and 
his  wife,  Margaret,  taught  school.  They 
lived  upstairs.  Stuart  and  Eva  Coe  lived 
in  the  apartments  also.  Stu  was  a  gillnet¬ 
ter,  fishing  out  of  the  Chinook  Packing 
Station,  foot  of  46th.  The  highway  went 
up  a  steep  grade  at  Ash.  I  remember  a 
few  times  when  it  was  frosty  or  icy,  you 
did  a  certain  amount  of  wheel  spinning. 
George  Crandall  lived  to  the  left  at  the 


top  of  the  hill.  His  son.  Cliff,  was  quite  a 
basketball  star,  both  at  Astoria  High  and 
Oregon  State  College  (now  O.S.U.)  under 
"Slats"  Gill  in  later  years.  You  joined 
Highway  30  here. 

Two  Astoria  Brick  Homes 

The  highway  followed  a  route  that 
went  through  the  southern  portion  of 
Tongue  Point.  Near  the  entrance  to  the 
road  into  Tongue  Point,  Art  Zimmer¬ 
man,  the  partner  of  Fred  Devine,  had  a 
substantial  home  constructed  of  brick. 
Art  and  Fred  were  commercial  under¬ 
water  divers  and  salvage  experts.  Their 
vessel  Salvage  Chief  is  again  berthed  in 
Astoria.  It  was  used  on  the  Exxon  Valdez 
disaster  this  year. 

This  reminds  me  of  two  more  memo¬ 
ries.  The  only  other  brick  house  I  recall 
in  Astoria,  although  there  may  be  others, 
was  built  by  John  Helstrom,  contractor, 
for  himself  at  15th  and  Jerome,  across  the 
street  from  the  old  Joe  Deyer  home.  His 
helper  and  hod  carrier  was  named  Perry 
(first  name).  John  would  call  him  "Pahry" 
in  his  Scandinavian  accent.  We  children 
watched  as  the  house  was  being  built. 
This  was  when  we  lived  on  14th  and 
Kensington  in  one  of  John  P.  Tapscott's 
rented  houses.  'Tappie"  as  he  was  some¬ 
times  called,  operated  a  small  grocery 
store  on  14th  where  my  folks  traded. 

Operating  the  Air  Pump 
for  Fred  Devine 

The  second  is  one  during  my  days  at 
Grandpa  Wickens  at  McGowan,  Wash¬ 
ington  during  the  fish  trap  days.  An  ob¬ 
struction  developed  under  water  which 
fouled  the  web  between  the  heart  and  big 
pot.  Grandpa  hired  Art  Zimmerman  to 
go  down  to  see  what  had  developed.  Art 
and  his  helper,  Andy  Johanson,  came 
over  on  the  ferry  Tourist  II,  operated  then 
by  Fritz  Elfving,  and  docking  at  Point 
Ellice.  Some  of  the  old  piling  are  still 
visible  a  few  hundred  yards  downstream 
from  the  Washington  end  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  Bridge.  It  was  here  also  that  my 
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uncles  caught  winter  steelhead  in  a  set 
net. 

Grandpa  and  I  helped  Fred  and  Andy 
load  the  diving  gear  and  air  pump  into 
the  trap  lifting  skiff  and  proceed 
downstream  to  the  fish  trap.  Diving  gear 
in  those  days  consisted  of  a  suit  made  of 
heavy  canvas,  a  waistband  weighted 
with  sections  of  lead,  lead  weighted 
shoes,  and  a  metal  helmet  with  glass 
viewing  panels.  The  helmet  was 
fastened  to  a  rubber  collar  of  the  canvas 
suit  with  threaded  bolts  and  wing  nuts. 
An  air  hose  was  connected  to  the  helmet 
from  the  air  pump.  One  of  the  glass 
panels  on  the  helmet  was  removable 
during  the  suiting  up  process.  This  al¬ 
lowed  Art  to  breathe  fresh  air  and  talk. 
Once  the  panel  was  secured,  the  air 
pump  had  to  be  manned  and  operated 
by  hand.  This  involved  turning  a  wheel 
that  provided  power  to  the  air  pump.  I 
assisted  with  this  while  Andy  handled 


the  air  hose  and  safety  line.  The  problem 
underwater  was  found  to  be  a  water¬ 
logged  "sinker".  A  line  was  attached  and 
pulled  free  with  the  trap  tender. 

As  usual  during  my  writing  of  events 
I  get  sidetracked  and  go  off  on  a  tangent. 
I  hope  you  don't  mind.  It  seems  one 
thing  leads  to  another.  If  I  don't  write  it 
down  as  I  recall  it,  I  will  forget.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  Andy  Johansen  was  a  neighbor  on 
14th.  Herman,  his  son,  was  a  playmate 
and  friend.  Sorry  to  say,  I  haven't  seen 
Herman  in  many  a  year.  Mrs.  Johansen 
worked  for  E.  P.  Noonan  on  Bond  Street 
in  his  insurance  office  next  to  Arne 
Ullfers'  Marine  store.  It  was  called 
Beebe-Ullfers.  If  I'm  not  mistaken,  As¬ 
toria  Marine  Supply  presently  at  the  foot 
of  12th  Street  is  the  successor. 

Early  Day  Gillnetters 
and  Station  Men 

Positioned  along  the  waterfront  from 
Tongue  Point  to  the  Port  Docks  were  the 


The  Beebe-Ullfers  Co.  store  at  14th  and  Bond  (now  Marine  Drive)  Streets, 
circa  1925.  (CCHS  photo  #5688-400B.) 
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salmon  canneries  with  delivery  stations, 
net  racks  and  warehouses  interspersed 
between.  A  few  I  was  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  were  in  the  Alderbrook 
area. 

Scandinavian  Station  was  one  of  the 
larger  facilities  of  C.R.P.A.  (Bumble  Bee). 
A  receiving  station  was  located  here  to¬ 
gether  with  net  racks,  warehouse  and 
shipyard.  This  was  at  the  foot  of  50th 
Street  off  Birch.  (See  photo,  bottom  of 
page  24.)  A  sizeable  boat  repair  yard 
with  ways  for  hauling  out  the  cannery 
pickup  tenders  and  seine  launches 
operated  here.  A  two-story  bunkhouse 
adjoined  the  yard  just  off  Birch.  Upriver 
gillnetters  would  live  here  during  the 
season,  as  did  some  of  the  single  men. 

Gillnetters  fishing  out  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  were  brothers  Alfred,  Herman 
and  John  North.  They  were  top  fisher¬ 
man.  John  had  to  give  up  gillnetting  due 
to  health,  and  became  delivery  station 
manager.  His  son,  Arvid,  served  in  the 
capacity  later  for  a  number  of  years.  Also 
serving  were  Frank  Lewis,  E.  Nilsen  and 
Harvey  Halonen. 

Among  the  gillnetters  who  delivered 
here  were  Ben  Swanson,  Axel  Silverberg, 
Chris  Stanich,  John  Prepula,  Bob  Larson, 
Alfred  and  Magnus  Sorenson;  Floyd, 
Carl  and  Vernon  Forsberg,  Herbert 
Wahl,  Herman  Mattison,  Antone 
Stanich,  Robert  Prepula,  Gus  Milde,  Eino 
Jarvinen,  Sari  Ivanoff,  George  Crandall 
and  Tom  Whitten.  Ed  C.  Elliot  ran  a 
whip  seine  above  Tongue  Point  and 
delivered  here  also.  The  facilities  are  all 
gone. 

The  pickup  launches  that  usually 
tended  this  station  were  the  Leader  and 
Eureka.  Bill  Bergman  ran  the  Leader.  Bill 
used  to  duck  hunt  with  us  when  we  had 
a  shack  at  Svensen.  He  had  a  beautiful 
round  bottom  skiff  and  hand  carved  de¬ 
coys,  all  made  by  old  Charlie,  his  dad. 
Old  Charlie  hunted  a  few  times  with  us, 
but  was  getting  pretty  old  by  now. 


The  Mobergs 

Downstream,  Union  Fish  had  a  sta¬ 
tion.  I  believe  Carl  Moberg  fished  here. 
He  also  managed  the  old  Columbia 
Hospital.  He  made  cedar  (corks)  floats 
for  the  gillnets  with  sons,  Dave  and  Cecil. 
They  are  now  made  of  plastic.  Cecil  still 
resides  in  Astoria.  Dave  is  deceased. 

Recently,  I  had  a  most  interesting  and 
chance  meeting  while  attending  an  an¬ 
nual  Sport  Show  in  Portland.  I  must  tell 
you  about  it,  as  it  relates  to  some  of  my 
story.  One  of  the  exhibitors  of  the  show 
was  a  representative  of  an  English  rain 
gear  manufacturer.  Conversation 
developed  with  the  rep,  whose  name 
was  Miles  Minsker.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
daughter  of  Dave  and  Hope  (Miles) 
Moberg.  He  was  named  Miles  after  his 
great  grand-dad,  Roscoe  Miles.  Roscoe 
was  an  old-time  seiner,  and  later  opened 
Miles  Grocery  on  Leif  Erikson  Drive  at 
45th.  He  also  skippered  for  Arrow  Tug 
&  Barge  for  awhile.  Incidentally,  I 
bought  a  raincoat  from  Miles.  It's  a  lot 
lighter  weight  than  my  Helley-Hansen 
outfit. 

Chinook  Packing  Company  from 
across  the  river  in  Chinook,  Washington 
had  a  station  at  the  foot  of  46th  Street. 
Sam  Christensen  was  manager.  Some  of 
the  gillnetters  who  fished  out  of  here 
were  Don  Riswick  (who  still  fishes,  and 
is  Editor  of  the  Columbia  River  Gillnetter, 
official  publication  of  the  Columbia 
River  Fishermen's  Protective  Union), 
Antone  Marin covich,  sons  Paul  and  Sam; 
Stuart  Coe,  Ole  Berg,  Hugo,  Carl  and 
Helmer  Lindstrom.  The  Man  O'War 
picked  up  fish  here.  Gus  Bergstein  skip¬ 
pered  and  later  Benny  Matson,  his  deck¬ 
hand,  took  over. 

Upriver  Stemwheelers 

When  Dad  was  transferred  to  Camas 
when  he  worked  for  Crown  on  the  "Little 
David",  I  became  familiar  with  some  of 
the  stemwheelers  operated  by  Western 
Transportation,  a  subsidiary  of  Crown 
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Willamette  Paper  Company  at  that  time. 
There  was  considerable  log  raft  towing 
to  supply  the  Camas  paper  mill,  together 
with  paper  and  chip  barge  towing  to 
serve  the  mills  at  Camas  and  West  Linn. 

I  will  name  the  following  from  my 
own  memory.  However,  statistics 
shown  were  obtained  several  years  ago 
from  a  history  of  Western  Transportation 
prepared  by  a  lifelong  retiree  who  did 
some  research  of  old  records  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Having  a  never  ending  love  for  the 
river,  I  have  on  occasion  visited  some  of 
the  towing  company  offices.  A  long  time 
secretary  was  so  generous  as  to  make  a 
photocopy  for  me.  Little  did  I  know  that 
the  information  would  be  used  later  in  an 
article  like  this.  Hopefully  there  will  be 
a  few  readers  who  may  remember  some 
of  these  vessels: 

Robert  Young,  built  1917  at 
Wenatchee.  Length  130.5  feet.  Sunk  in 
1937  at  Copley's  Rock,  Willamette  River. 

lone,  built  1916  at  Vancouver,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Length  147.5  feet.  Sunk  in  1937 
at  Copley's  Rock,  Willamette  River. 

Georgie  Burton,  built  in  1906  at  Van¬ 
couver,  Washington.  Rebuilt  in  1923. 
Length  175.8  feet.  Sunk  in  1932  at  Camas 
Slough.  In  1947,  was  taken  to  The  Dalles 
for  a  museum  but  sunk  during  freshet: 
total  loss. 

Claire,  built  in  1918  at  Portland. 
Length  157.3  feet.  Sunk  in  1948  at  Camas 
Slough — salvaged.  Last  trip  was  in  1952 
to  Veteran  Steamboat  Association  picnic 
at  Champoeg  (I  recall  attending  this  pic¬ 
nic.)  In  1962  it  was  burned  on  a  Columbia 
River  sandbar,  having  been  declared  a 
hazard. 

N.  R.  Lang,  built  in  1880  at  Portland. 
Rebuilt  in  1883  and  1900.  Length  160  feet. 
Retired  in  1939,  and  used  as  shop  until 
1952. 

Annie  Cummings,  built  in  1887  at  Port¬ 
land.  Rebuilt  in  1903,  1907  and  1909. 
Length  150  feet.  Retired  in  1941. 

Ocklahama,  built  in  1875  at  Portland. 


Stuart  Coe  at  Chinook  Station,  46th 
Street,  with  83-pound  "June  hog" 
salmon  he  caught  in  June,  1933  in 
middle  channel  off  44th  Street  in 
Astoria.  It  was  the  largest  since  an 
86-pounder  was  caught  in  1896. 
(Photo  courtesy  of  Don  Riswick,  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbia  River  Gillnetter .) 

Rebuilt  in  1897.  Length  152  feet.  Aban¬ 
doned  in  1930.  It  was  said  to  have  towed 
more  ships  Astoria  to  Portland  between 
1875  and  1930  than  any  other,  mainly 
grain  sailing  ships.  The  Ocklahama's 
name  plate  is  among  those  displayed  in 
the  Columbia  River  Maritime  Museum. 

Mississippi  Towboat  comes  West. 

A  familiar  sight  for  many  years  along 
the  waterfront  in  Astoria  was  the  tow¬ 
boat  Chief.  I  recall  it  moored  at  the  foot 
of  11th  Street,  where  the  restaurant  Pier 
11  is  now  located.  Johnnie  Ostergard 
was  her  skipper,  and  A1  Wrangila  was 
mate.  The  Chief  towed  many  a  log  raft 
out  of  Youngs  River  to  Blind  Slough. 
Al's  brother,  Henry,  was  engineer  on  the 
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Knappton  towboat  Myrtle,  skippered  by 
Connie  Johns.  I  had  previously  men¬ 
tioned  the  Wrangilas,  and  got  their 
names  mixed  up.  A1  and  Henry  came 
from  the  Deep  River,  Washington  area. 
There  were  quite  a  few  boatmen  who 
came  from  that  area.  Johnnie  Hanhela, 
who  I  first  worked  with  at  Arrow  Tug, 
Billy  Hull,  Captain  on  the  Ferry  Tourist 
II,  John  Lassila,  long  time  Knappton  tow¬ 
boat  skipper  were  among  them.  John 
first  decked  for  my  dad  on  the  Irene,  later 
going  to  Portland  where  he  worked 
many  years  for  Knappton  as  a  skipper. 

Now  a  little  detail  about  the  Chief 
which  I  picked  up  in  the  Western  Trans¬ 
portation  history: 

Chief,  original  name  was  Jennie  Bar¬ 
bour,  built  in  1932  at  Slidell,  Louisiana. 
Owner,  Louisiana-Texas  Waterways 
Corp.  Trial  trip  was  on  August  26, 1932. 
Length  100  feet,  steel  hull,  draft  four  feet, 
eight  inches.  Twin  350  horsepower  Atlas 
Imperial  engines. 

The  vessel  was  purchased  by  Western 
Transportation  in  April,  1934,  and 
brought  to  Astoria  and  then  Portland  for 
minor  additions.  She  was  renamed  Chief 
in  honor  of  William  Pierce  Johnson,  who 
was  affectionately  known  as  the  "Chief 
by  employees  and  others.  He  had  been 
President  of  Willamette  Navigation  in 
1912  until  the  name  of  the  company  was 
changed  to  Western  Transportation  in 
1919.  The  Chief  was  sold  to  Arrow  Tug 
&  Barge  of  Astoria  in  1961.  She  is  now 
owned  by  Knappton  Corporation,  old 
time  towboat  company  on  the  Columbia 
river.  Her  name  is  now  Noydena.  I  see 
her  occasionally  in  the  Portland  harbor. 
She  has  a  new  deckhouse  and  elevated 
wheelhouse  with  new  engines. 

The  voyage  from  New  Orleans  to 
Portland  commenced  April  19,  1934,  1 
a.m.,  and  ended  in  Portland  May  24, 
1934,  8  a.m.,  for  a  total  of  36  days  and 
approximately  5,500  miles  distance.  The 
voyage  attracted  considerable  attention 


of  the  marine  community,  and  was  fea¬ 
tured  in  a  full-page  article  published  in 
the  Waterways  Journals  June  9,  1934.  It 
was  described  as  "one  of  the  longest  sea 
trips  ever  undertaken  by  a  shallow  draft 
twin  screw  river  boat  and  we  believe 
established  a  record  for  boats  of  this 
type". 

Deckhands,  the  Apprentices 
to  Skipperhood 

The  only  way  to  learn  the  "ropes",  if 
one  had  aspirations  of  becoming  a  skip¬ 
per,  and  eventually  for  the  selected  few 
to  become  a  Columbia  River  Pilot,  was  to 
"deck"  on  the  towboats.  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  some  of  the  fellows  during 
my  few  years  spent  on  the  river.  I'll  try 
to  name  those  I  remember. 

At  Knappton  there  was  Johnny  Las¬ 
sila  and  Frank  Boebert,  both  who  decked 
for  my  dad  on  the  Irene.  Johnny  later 
became  a  skipper  out  of  Portland.  Rudy 
Mays  and  Frank  Volmer  were  two  others 
who  started  decking  for  Dad,  and  be¬ 
came  skippers.  Rudy  is  deceased.  Frank 
still  works  for  Knappton.  On  the  Str. 
Knappton  was  Andy  Larson.  Andy  later 
went  to  Portland,  eventually  operating 
his  own  sand  and  gravel  digger  com¬ 
pany.  Andy  came  from  the  Gus  Larson 
family  in  Youngs  River.  His  brothers 
were  Bob  and  Walter  ("Waldy").  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  a  life-long  log  scaler,  starting  out 
measuring  on  the  log  rafts.  Mel  Cal¬ 
lender  and  Griff  Morgan  were  scalers 
during  this  period.  Gus  was  a  regular  at 
the  Grange  dances.  You  could  bet  he 
danced  every  dance  with  the  ladies.  Vic¬ 
toria  "Tura"  Larson  usually  played  the 
piano.  She  was  "Cam"  Larson's  mother. 
"Cam"  is  a  retired  Seaside  grocery  man. 

Arve  Larson,  who  skippered  the  Ton- 
quin  had  several  deckhands,  Arne  Bum- 
mala  and  later  Frank  Johnson.  Arne  left 
and  got  the  skipper  job  on  the  Tidepoint 
for  Ed  W.  McMindes  who  bought  out  the 
Parker's  sand  and  gravel  out  fit  in  Willi¬ 
amsport.  When  Ed  took  over  he  changed 
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the  name  from  E.  P.  Parker  to  Tidepoint. 
My  uncle  Charlie  ran  the  Tidepoint  for 
awhile  also.  She  was  used  for  towing  the 
sand  digger  and  barges  mostly  in  the 
lower  river.  She  had  a  110  horse  Atlas 
Imperial. 

Speaking  of  diggers,  a  familiar  sight 
on  the  river  was  the  tug  Brookfield  owned 
by  Charlie  Larson  of  Brookfield  Sand  and 
Gravel.  A  quarry  was  operated  at  Brook¬ 
field,  Washington  on  the  shores  of  the 
Columbia  River  upstream  of  Jim  Crow 
Point.  This  is  about  opposite  from 
Brown smead,  Oregon  as  a  reference 
point  for  those  not  familiar  with  the  geo¬ 
graphy.  My  first  ride  on  the  Brookfield 
was  when  I  was  about  five  or  six  years 
old.  Connie  Johns  ran  her  then.  Later 
John  Ducich  operated  her.  She  had 
about  a  100  horse  Fairbanks  Morse 
diesel.  John  would  move  the  digger 
about,  digging  sand,  unloading  barges 
and  repairing  dikes.  I  remember  him 
bucking  the  strong  ebb  occasionally, 
pushing  the  digger  upstream  out  from 
grandpa's  house  at  McGowan.  After 
clearing  the  fish  traps  he'd  swing  in 
closer  to  shore  to  avoid  the  strong  cur¬ 
rent.  His  headway  was  so  slow  I  thought 
he'd  be  better  off  to  wait  for  slack  water. 
John  had  a  son,  George.  I  heard  he  ended 
up  on  Puget  Sound  in  the  marine  in¬ 
dustry.  Bob  and  Roland  (Dodo),  sons  of 
Charlie,  still  reside  in  the  area. 

Swimming  in  Youngs  River 

Speaking  of  the  Parkers  brings  back 
some  more  memories,  so  before  I  forget 
I'll  mention  them.  When  living  on  14th 
&  Kensington,  we  kids  in  the  summer 
would  walk  up  to  the  City  Park  and  take 
a  trail  down  to  Williamsport  through  the 
woods.  The  trail  came  out  at  the  Parker's 
sand  and  gravel  operation  on  Youngs 
River. 

During  World  War  I,  wooden  ships 
were  built  at  McEachem's  Shipyard  lo¬ 
cated  where  the  old  Bumble  Bee  yard  is 
located  just  upstream  from  the  old  high¬ 


way  bridge  crossing  Youngs  River. 
When  the  war  ended,  a  few  uncompleted 
hulls  were  left.  Parkers  sunk  two  of  these 
to  make  a  small  harbor  where  they  un¬ 
loaded  sand  and  gravel.  One  of  the  hulls 
formed  a  sort  of  breakwater.  We  would 
use  this  area  to  go  swimming.  The  water 
got  quite  warm  in  the  summer.  The  three 
Parker  boys,  Frank,  Wilder  and  Eben 
who  lived  close  by  would  often  join  us. 
From  occasional  reports  I've  heard  over 
the  years,  Frank  and  Eben  hunted  for 
whales  in  the  1950s  for  Bio-Products  in 
Hammond,  later  fishing  in  Alaska  wa¬ 
ters. 

Now  lets  get  back  to  the  deckhands. 
Shaver  Company  of  Portland  had  two 
boats  stationed  in  Astoria.  They  tied  up 
on  the  upstream  side  where  Arrow  Tug 
had  moorage  between  11th  and  12th. 
Sam  Shields  decked  on  the  Wilavis  for 
Harold  Herren.  Delmar  Kennell  decked 
on  the  Treve  for  Gus  Bergstein.  Surpris¬ 
ingly,  I  met  Del  years  later  during  my 
employment  with  Pacific  Northwest 
Bell.  He  graduated  from  Oregon  State 
and  became  an  engineer  for  the  company 
after  working  for  Shaver  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  was  Chief  Engineer  on  the 
Stemwheeler  Henderson  before  changing 
his  career  to  communications. 

Others  who  worked  for  Arrow  were 
A1  Anderson,  Lawrence  Lewis  and 
Wayne  Rues.  Wayne's  son,  Paul,  is  now 
a  skipper  for  Knappton  on  the  Louie  III  in 
Astoria.  On  the  Louie  I  from  Westport, 
Clyde  McMath  decked  for  Henry  Johan¬ 
sen.  When  1  first  worked  for  Pacific  Tel¬ 
ephone  out  of  Portland,  I  travelled  about 
the  state  quite  a  bit.  One  night  while 
checking  into  a  motel  in  Roseburg,  who 
should  I  run  into  but  Henry  Johansen. 
He  had  sold  out  his  interests  in  the  tow¬ 
boats  and  purchased  a  motel.  We  had  an 
enjoyable  conversation  after  a  passage  of 
some  15  years  or  more  since  seeing  each 
other.  His  son,  Alan,  is  an  attorney  in 
Portland. 
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At  the  O.W.R.N.  (Oregon-Washington  Railway  &  Navigation)  dock,  Astoria  are  the 
Gerald  C  (owned  by  Fisher  Bros.),  the  T.  J.  Potter  stemwheeler,  and  Rose  City 
freighter.  (CCHS  photo  #6266-343.)  Carmichael  Collection  photo. 


Old  Steamers  put  to  rest. 

By  the  1930s  many  of  the  old  steam 
powered  vessels  were  retired  and  mostly 
beached  or  burned,  having  served  many 
years  as  towboats  or  freighters.  The 
mudflats  opposite  the  old  Judge  Cor¬ 
nelius  place  on  Youngs  River,  later  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Neuers  and  dairy  farmed, 
was  the  final  burial  for  the  steamers  Elec¬ 
tro,  Coquette,  R.  Miter  and  Jordan.  The  T. 
J.  Potter,  the  famous  passenger  boat  for 
many  years  on  the  lower  Columbia,  was 
beached  on  Youngs  Bay  about  opposite 
TapiolaPark.  Her  ribs  were  visible  in  the 
1940s,  but  hardly  a  trace  is  left.  Remains 
of  the  ferry  North  Beach,  which  when  re¬ 
moved  from  ferry  service  between  As¬ 
toria  and  Megler,  then  used  as  a  freight 
boat,  lies  in  a  slough  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  lower  end  of  Woody  Island.  Woody 
Island  is  in  the  area  of  my  duck  hunting. 
I  can  look  out  the  rear  window  of  our 
float  house  and  see  the  remains  of  the 
North  Beach.  Her  skipper  was  Elmer 
Falk.  I  believe  Elmer  had  worked  on  the 


Union  Pacific  ferries  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  and  was  sent  to  Astoria  when 
the  North  Beach  was  put  on  the  Astoria- 
Megler  run  in  competition  with  Fritz 
Elfving's  Tourist  II  and  Tourist  III.  Sur¬ 
prisingly,  Elmer's  wife,  Mary,  ran  the 
lunch  room  on  the  Tourist  II.  My  aunt 
Ellen  Wicken  waited  the  counter  for  her. 
The  lunch  room  was  located  on  the  pas¬ 
senger  deck,  aft. 

When  the  North  Beach  was  taken  out 
of  service,  Elmer  skippered  the  Henry  J,  a 
small  tug  towing  sand  and  gravel  barges. 
The  Henry  J  had  a  long  deckhouse  with 
what  seemed  like  a  cubicle  for  a  wheel- 
house.  She  was  reliable,  but  not  much  for 
appearance.  The  Henry  J  was  owned  by 
Portland  Dredging  Co.  which  had 
moorage  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wil¬ 
lamette  River  between  the  old  gas  plant 
and  railroad  bridge.  She  was  powered 
by  a  100  horsepower  Fairbanks  Morse 
diesel.  She  was  named  in  honor  of 
Henry  J.  Stevenson,  General  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Pacific  Bridge  Co.,  builders  of  the 
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T.  J.  Potter  at  the  Megler  dock,  transferring  passengers  with  the  O.W.R.N.  narrow- 
gauge  train  to  North  Beach  (Long  Beach)  and  Nahcotta,  Washington,  circa  1910. 
(CCHS  photo  #6272-343.)  Carmichael  Collection  photo. 


Burnside  Street  Bridge  in  Portland. 
"Shorty"  Ulrich  was  her  engineer.  Port¬ 
land  Dredge  was  gradually  expanded  by 
Arthur  Reidel,  Sr.  and  was  eventually  to 
grow  into  what  is  now  known  as  Reidel 
International,  under  the  guidance  of  his 
son.  Art,  Jr.  following  the  death  of  his 
father.  The  growth  of  this  conglomerate 
is  a  perfect  example  of  the  adage,  "from 
small  acoms,  great  oaks  grow".  And  to 
think  that  the  old  Henry  J  was  part  of  the 
beginning  with  Elmer  and  Shorty.  I  can 
visualize  her  chugging  and  smoking 
with  a  barge  of  sand  alongside,  heading 
upstream  for  Kelley  Pt.  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Willamette. 

The  Skipanon  at  Warrenton 
When  Prouty  Lumber  and  Youngs 
Bay  Lumber  were  operating  on  the  Ski¬ 
panon  channel,  many  board  feet  of  lum¬ 
ber  were  shipped  out:  some  by  railroad, 
trucks  and  a  good  portion  by  water.  If  a 
large  load  was  taken,  ocean  freighters 
would  dock  at  the  mill  dock.  The  larger 
ones  would  usually  be  towed  out  stern 


first  to  the  main  Columbia  river.  Some, 
if  short  enough,  we  could  turn  them 
around  at  the  bend  of  the  channel  up¬ 
stream.  We  would  put  a  tow  line  on  the 
bow  after  turning  and  guide  them  down 
the  channel  to  the  main  river. 

For  freighters  taking  on  smaller  loads, 
the  lumber  would  be  barged  to  Astoria 
Port  Docks  for  loading  alongside  the 
ships.  On  occasion  we  would  tow  barges 
to  Portland,  where  the  load  would  be 
transferred  to  rail  car  for  further  ship¬ 
ment. 

Mill  By-product 
Lighted  the  County 

With  two  mills  operating  in  Warren¬ 
ton,  a  large  amount  of  wood  waste  ("Hog 
Fuel")  was  produced.  Barges  with 
planked  bulkheads  surrounding  the 
deck  would  be  used  to  transport  the  load 
of  waste  to  the  Pacific  Power  and  Light 
Plant  on  the  east  shore  of  Youngs  Bay, 
downstream  from  the  old  highway 
bridge.  Its  prominence  was  its  high 
smoke  stack,  which  could  be  seen  from 
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afar,  especially  when  coming  up  the 
Columbia  on  a  sunny  day  from  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Clatsop  Spit.  Towing  these  barges 
was  a  frequent  job  for  my  dad  on  the 
Irene.  He  probably  made  several  thou¬ 
sand  trips  over  the  years,  towing  loads 
up  and  empties  down.  Another  supplier 
of  Hog  fuel  was  the  mill  at  Bradwood. 
Dad  made  many  trips  on  this  tow  also. 
Ralph  Horton  was  manager  of  the  power 
plant.  I  knew  his  daughters  Lucy  and 
Helen,  and  the  boys  Ray  and  Lester.  I 
mentioned  Lester  previously  in  the  series 
covering  the  Sea  Scouts.  I  understand 
Ray  made  a  generous  donation  of  his 
dad's  photographs  and  negatives  to  the 
Clatsop  County  Historical  Society. 

Northwest  Natural  Gas  had  a  plant 
adjoining  the  electric  power  plant,  but 
has  been  completely  removed.  The 
power  plant,  however,  is  still  there  but 
not  operating.  The  Horton's  house, 
which  was  located  on  the  grounds,  has 
been  removed. 

Old-time  charter  boat 
skippers  out  of  Warrenton. 

Salmon  charters  as  we  know  them 
today  were  mostly  pioneered  by  the  sal¬ 
mon  trailers  and  crab  fishermen.  Their 
expertise  and  knowledge  of  the  ocean 
waters  off  the  Columbia,  particularly  the 
bar,  was  soon  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
growing  number  of  sport  fishermen  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  II. 

Among  those  I  knew,  some  I  fished 
with  were  Ed  Wakeman  who  had  the 
Dorothy  Eva.  He  lost  her  in  a  sinking,  and 
then  acquired  the  Capri.  The  Capri  is  now 
fished  by  Jeff  Davis  of  Warrenton,  both 
crabbing  and  chartering.  Bud  Charlton 
owned  the  Stormy,  and  crabbed  with  her. 
Bud  is  about  the  only  one  left  who  is  still 
actively  in  the  business.  He  has  the  War¬ 
renton  Deep  Sea  Charters  besides  a  com¬ 
mercial  crab  and  salmon  buying  dock, 
and  fresh  crab  and  fish  retail  market. 

George  Plummer  had  the  Emily  B, 
Leonard  Mueller,  the  Callisto.  Mueller 
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did  both  trolling  and  crabbing.  The  Cal¬ 
listo  was,  as  the  old  salt  would  say,  a  bit 
"cranky".  That  is,  she  would  roll  easily  in 
the  slightest  swell.  Then  there  was 
"Frenchy"  Duprie  with  the  Z ore. 

Jack  Webb  with  the  Lu  Ann  is  still  a 
regular.  I  saw  him  fishing  the  Clatsop 
Spit  area  last  year  during  the  infamous 
"Buoy  10"  fishery.  Joe  Nichols  with  the 
Linda  K.  and  then  the  Halco  rounds  up  the 
group. 

Hendrickson's  on  the  Skipanon. 

Hendrickson's  boat  yard  was  a  famil¬ 
iar  site  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Skipanon 
up  near  town.  First  to  occupy  the  area 
was  Youngs  Bay  Lumber  Company,  then 
Hendrickson's,  and  presently  condo¬ 
miniums  and  boat  moorage.  Later, 
Edred,  the  son,  who  married  Johanna 
Landwehr,  expanded  and  added  a  res¬ 
taurant  and  marine  store.  The  boat  yard 
burned  and  was  never  rebuilt.  Eldred 
played  the  accordion  and  would  enter¬ 
tain  us  on  Fridays  during  weekly  school 
assembly  in  the  high  school  auditorium, 
with  an  occasional  interruption  from 
August  Hildebrand's  rock  quarry  be¬ 
hind  the  school.  Johanna's  family  had  a 
grocery  store  and  gas  station  for  many 
years  at  Miles  Crossing.  That's  the  inter¬ 
section  of  old  Highway  30  with  the 
Youngs  River  Loop  Road  and  Lewis  & 
Clark  Road. 

Warrenton  Boat  Yard 

The  Warrenton  Boat  Yard  now  occu¬ 
pies  the  former  site  of  the  shingle  mill. 
Shingles  were  sometimes  loaded  on 
barges  and  then  towed  to  and  moored 
alongside  ships  loading  lumber  a  short 
distance  downstream  to  the  Prouty  Lum¬ 
ber  Mill  as  well  as  ships  loading  at  the 
Astoria  Port  Docks.  One  of  my  first  jobs 
as  skipper  on  the  remodeled  Arrow  #5 
was  towing  a  barge  of  shingles  upriver 
to  the  mill  at  Prescott  where  a  lumber 
ship  was  loading  lumber.  I  recently  vis¬ 
ited  Elmer  Salmi,  present  owner  of  War¬ 
renton  Boat  Yard.  His  father  Ed  learned 


boat  construction  and  repair  in  his  native 
Finland,  immigrating  to  Minnesota  in 
1920  where  he  fished  on  Lake  Superior 
for  seven  years,  followed  by  operating  a 
marina.  The  family  moved  to  Warrenton 
and  purchased  the  yard  in  1946  from 
Herman  Johnson,  and  later  added 
another  ways.  The  father  died  in  1979, 
with  Elmer  continuing  the  business.  His 
brother  Ray  works  in  the  yard,  together 
with  son  Gary.  Elmer's  three  boys  Steve, 
Charles  and  David  also  are  employed. 
Quality  work  and  service  has  enabled  the 
yard  to  prosper  and  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  yards  in  the  area.  A  waiting 
list  is  usually  the  norm  to  have  one's 
vessel  pulled  up  on  one  of  the  two  ways. 
Work  is  all  repair  and  maintenance  of 
pleasure  and  commercial  fishing  boats. 

An  old  friend  and  retired  telephone 
co-worker  now  lives  in  Warrenton.  I 
sport  fish  with  him  every  summer. 


When  moving  down  the  Skipanon  chan¬ 
nel,  old  memories  are  re-kindled.  On  the 
east  bank  lies  an  old  barge  hulk.  I  think 
it  is  the  remains  of  the  digger,  Buster, 
once  owned  by  Knappton  Towboat. 
When  the  seines  were  voted  out,  Roscoe 
Miles  moved  the  old  Kaboth  seine  house 
down  and  placed  it  along  the  east  bank 
of  the  channel.  It  was  used  as  sort  of  a 
summer  place.  It  has  also  disappeared. 

Port  of  Astoria 

In  the  1930s,  the  port  had  a  fair 
amount  of  activity.  Bob  Bartlett  was 
manager.  The  dock  crew  that  I  recall, 
consisted  among  others  of,  Crim  Calder- 
wood,  boss,  Walter  Anderson  and  Andy 
Johansen. 

Walter  lived  in  Alderbrook  on  51st 
Street.  I  became  acquainted  with  him 
while  cutting  up  hemlock  "sinkers"  on 
the  beach  at  Scandinavian  Cannery.  My 
dad  had  opportunity  to  pick  up  the 


Warrenton  boat  basin  and  Henrickson's  boat  yard  circa  1950's.  Boat  ways  and  shop 
building  in  right  rear.  Condominiums  now  occupy  area  to  right  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Skipanon.  Buildings  in  background  have  all  been  removed.  Moorage  for 
pleasure  boats  have  replaced  those  in  this  photo,  and  extend  downstream  in  front  of 
present  condominiums.  (Photo  courtesy  of  author,  Harold  C.  Nelson.) 
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sinkers  that  dropped  out  of  the  log  rafts 
and  tow  them  to  the  SP&S  trestle  outside 
the  beach.  Walter  would  pull  them  up 
on  the  beach  and  we  would  cut  the  logs 
up  for  stovewood  with  his  "drag  saw". 
This  was  a  one  cylinder  gas  driven  saw 
used  mainly  in  the  logging  camps.  A  few 
have  been  preserved  and  are  on  display 
at  Camp  18,  the  increasingly  popular 
restaurant  near  Elsie  on  the  Sunset 
Highway.  Hemlock  made  excellent 
stovewood,  but  you  had  better  split  it 
while  it  was  still  wet.  When  it  became 
dry,  it  did  not  want  to  be  reduced  in  size 
with  the  axe. 

Two  steam  railroad  cranes  operated 
on  Pier  2.  The  Pillsbury  Flour  Mill  oc¬ 
cupied  most  all  of  Pier  1,  the  silos,  mill 
and  covered  warehouse.  Ships  would 
load  flour  for  the  far  east,  both  on  the  face 
and  west  side  of  Pier  1.  What  a  comedy 
that  was  when  the  silos  were  recently 
demolished  after  several  attempts! 

C.R.P.A.  used  a  good  portion  of  Pier 
3  for  salmon  labeling  and  storage  of  cases 
prior  to  shipping.  Forty-eight  half 
pound  cans  were  the  norm,  packed  in 
heavy  cardboard  boxes.  The  steamer 
Memnon  was  sometimes  moored  at  Pier 
3  for  the  winter.  She  was  used  in  the 
Alaska  operations  for  moving  men  and 
equipment  to  and  from  Bristol  Bay  for 
the  fishing  season.  In  the  very  early 
days,  a  sailing  ship  St.  Nicholas  was  used. 
And  now  today  the  fisherman  can  leave 
Astoria  and  fly  to  their  grounds  in  one 
day.  What  a  change  from  the  three  to 
four  weeks  it  took  originally. 

The  port  owned  and  operated  a  steam 
powered  dredge,  Natoma.  She  kept  the 
piers  deepened  as  well  as  doing  contract 
work.  J.  C.  Tenbrook  was  Dredge  Cap¬ 
tain.  He  also  served  as  Astoria's  Mayor 
in  the  1930s.  Louie  Carlson  was  an  en¬ 
gineer.  His  brothers  were  Chris,  Otto 
and  one  whose  name  I  don't  recall  (I 
think  it  was  Jimmy).  Otto's  wife,  Grace, 
was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  A1  Norblad.  Practi¬ 


cally  everyone  in  Astoria  knew  Al,  who 
was  one  time  Governor  of  Oregon,  as 
well  as  a  long  time  attorney  in  town. 

Following  high  school,  Jim  Chester  Jr. 
and  Louie  Holmes,  neighbor  pals  of 
mine,  went  to  work  on  the  Natoma. 
When  I  was  on  the  Arrow  # 3 ,  we  would 
slowly  pass  the  Weyerhaeuser  Mill 
docks  at  Longview  with  a  "peeler"  raft 
bound  for  Kalama.  Jim  would  eventu¬ 
ally  show  up  and  wave  from  the  dredge. 
The  Natoma  did  a  job  for  the  Port  of 
Marshfield  (now  Coos  Bay)  in  1942. 
While  there,  Jim  met  his  future  wife,  Pat. 
They  were  married  shortly,  and  I  was 
honored  to  be  best  man.  Jim  passed 
away  just  recently  in  his  home  in  Mil- 
waukie.  I  visited  him  one  afternoon,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  brother,  Gordon,  who 
came  up  from  Salinas,  California  where 
he  resides.  I  received  a  telephone  call 
from  Gordon  the  next  morning  that  Jim 
had  passed  away.  Charles,  the  older 
brother,  came  up  from  Redmond  with 
his  wife,  Edith,  for  the  funeral.  What  a 
pleasure  to  see  Charles  after  55  years. 

The  port  operated  a  dredge  tender 
called  the  B.  F.  Stone.  Joe  Johnson  was 
her  skipper.  Joe  came  from  Chinook. 
His  brother,  Lester,  was  a  fish  trap  fish¬ 
erman  who  married  Eleda  Lindstrom, 
one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  Chinook. 
Eleda  and  my  mother  were  girl  friends 
when  they  were  neighbors  in  McGowan 
nearby.  The  B.  F.  Stone  was  later  ac¬ 
quired  by  Willamette  Tug  &  Barge,  Port¬ 
land,  re-powered  and  renamed  the  Pilot. 
She  still  works  the  Portland  harbor. 

To  be  continued. 


Harold  C.  Nelson,  author  of  this  nostalgic  series, 
is  a  native  Astorian,  now  retired  from  Pacific 
Northwest  Bell  and  lives  in  Portland.  See 
CUMTUX  Winter  1986,  Fall  1987,  Spring  1988 
and  Winter  1988  issues  for  previous  parts  1 — 4. 
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Union  Oil  well  drilled  on  land  adjacent  to  home  of  author's  grandparents  at 
McGowan  in  the  1930's,  (see  Part  4  of  article.  Winter  1988  CUMTUX),page  29.  (CCHS 
photo  6158-240.)  Carmichael  Collection  photo. 


Astoria  (Pillsbury)  Flouring  Mills,  built  at  the  Port  of  Astoria  in  1917.  The  grain 
elevator  resisted  demolition  in  1987.  (CCHS  photo  #441-240).  Woodfield  photo. 
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